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MEVAILING FASHIONS. 


Stone coloured silk. The capes 
or silk, with buttons in front. Cash- 
gay border. Green velvet bonnet, 
: uze riband, or blond lace. In some 
the ‘ Bird of Paradise’ is added to the trim- 

jiters the same colour as coat. = 
g@ Darss.—The under dress is pow soie, 
is white, slightly tinged with rose. The 
re, rises rather high in front, and is 
tow blonde de Cambray. The robe, a 
n the under dress, is composed of 
ground is a rich shade of golden 
ha detached pattern delicately traced in- 
age a U Elizabeth made tight to the shape, 
int; it is cut of the same height behind 
but much lower before. The trim- 
bast is blonde de Cambray set on narrow 
lain on the bosom, but at its full width 
Rt ddi'ih e lighter eryle than wood! A 
gold ornaments is placed perpendi- 
age, and down the front of the under 
opens en tablier on each side. Short 
Vapnchetion corresponding with the 
hind hair is dressed very low, | so 
@n éach side, and the ends brought 
f enamelled comb at the back of the head. 
ings, and neck-chain correspond. Neck- 

; White lace gloves. 
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ts Ser ae, & Go atnce Stites. 
p very few free schools in Englend 
Youth were generally tau 


&e. “2a ine Wag 
> his house the nuns of St. Mary King- 
roming forth into nymph-hay, with 
woah 1 spin feline ae 
all of whom wats at hans, bt young 
fr sianions Anciently, before the 


but flues like louver- 
By ase gece being when I wes a 


N cad sols af ivcke Locase wore wooss 
: metees on the painted cloths. a 
_ rt tt before the time of Henry VIII. 





The first dish that was brought up to table on 
Easter-day was a red herring riding away on horse- 
back; i. e..a herring ordered by the cook 
after the likeness of « man on horseback, set in a corn 
sallad. 

The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter, 
(which is still kept. up in many parts of — 
was founded on this, viz. to show their abhorrence of 
Judaism at that solemn commemoration of our Lord’s 
resurrection. . 

The use of your humble servant came first into Eng- 
land on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, which is derived from votres tres 
humble serviteur. The usual salutation before that 
was, God keep be with you—and amongst the 
vulgar, How dost do? with a thump on the shoulder. 

Till this time the court itself was. unpolished and 
unmannered : King James’s court was so far from being 
Fcivil to women, that the ladies, nay even the queen 
herself, could hardly pass by the king’s apartment 
without receiving some affront. 

At the parish priests’ houses in France, especially 
in Languedoc, the table-cloths were on the board all 
the day long, and ready for what was in the house to 
be put thereon, for strangers, travellers, friars, pilgrims ; 

it was, I have heard my grandfather say, 
grandfather's time. “on 

Heretofore noblemen and gent 


It is well known all castles had dungeons, and so, 
believe, had monasteries; for they had often within 
themselves the power of life and death. ; 

Mr. Dugdale told me, that about Henry HI.’s time 
the Pope gave a bull or patent to a company of Italian 
numi- | architects, to travel up and down Europe w build 
churches. , 

In days of yore, lords and gentlemen lived in the 
country like petty kings; bad jura regalia belonging to 
seignories, had castles and boroughs, had gallows within 
their liberties, where they would try, condemn, and 
execute; never went to London but in Parliament 
time, or once a year to do homage to the king. They 
always ate in their gothic halls, at the high cable 28d 
orsille, os aus Ganiey tienes Mie neal 
hall, where stands a table,) with the folks at @ 
table. The meat was served up by watchwo 
are but of late invention; the poor boys didi 
spits, and licked the dripping for their i 
beds of men-servants and retainers were in 
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THE BONNIE WEE WIFE. 
A BALLAD. 


SUNG BY MRS. KNIGHT, MR. SINCLAIR, AND MISS WATSON.—COMPOSED By mrs. 
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a winsome wee thing, She’s a handsome wee thing, ©! she’s a bonnie wee thing, This sweet wre wife o mi 


she’s a bonnie wee thing, | This sweet wee wife o’ mine, 


o™~ 


never saw a fairer, I 


——— 
in my heart I'll wear her, For fear my jew - a i in my heart Pll wear her, For 
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fear my jewel tine, For fear, for fear, Dye jew - el tine, For fear, 
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She's 2 handsome wee thing, O! 


oo 


Bonsls, bonnie, bonnie, 


This sweet wife © mine. 


Il. 


She’s a sprightly wee thing, 
She’s a lovely wee thing, 
O! she’s a bonnie wee thing, 


This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 


Sprightly, lovely, 
O! she’s @ bonnie wee thing, 


This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 


my heart, and 


handsome 








in my heart, Pll wear her, She’s a winsome wee thing, 
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bon - nie wee thing, This sweet wife ©’ mine. 
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The warld’s care we share o’t, 
The warstle and the care o’t, 
With her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine; 
With her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine; 
With her, with her I’ll blithely bear it, 
And think, and think my lot divine! 
With her I'll think, I’ll think my lot divine. 
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Original. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SMUGGLER. 


“Ye smilet=but your smile hath a dimness yet— 
Oh! what have you looked on since last we met.”— Hemans. 


Every body on the Canadian frontier, from the 
gulf of Toronto on the Ontario, to the Trois Rivieres, 
below Montreal, knew Roger Dimon—although as in 
the case of Rinaldo Rinaldini, nobody could tell ex- 
actly who or what Roger Dimon was. We said every 
body knew him, but it must be received with this 
exception, it was only when he chose to be known, 
for the chameleon could not be more variable in his 
appearance and character than was Roger Dimon. 
The beardless boy, and tottering age—the Canadian 
Frenchman, and wandering Huron—the sour crout 
eating Dutchman, and the sly, overreaching, notion- 
selling Yankee—the grave Catholic priest, and the 
cheating suttler—gentleman and beggar, were among 
his easily assumed characters. What his business was, 
or whether he had any, was as much a mystery as 
his metamorphoses; and the wonderful celerity of his 
movements, was not the least surprising part of the 
qualities that were attributed to him. Roger Dimon 
was a man rather above the ordinary stature, thickset, 
muscles like iron, a pair of shoulders that Hercules 
might have envied, yet with all these stubborn points 
about him, no man’s frame could possess more agility, 
strength, flexibility, and grace. His eyes were dark, 
and a pair of overhanging brows, gave them a peculiar 
piercing air, and when awakened by passion, some- 
thing like ferocity and defiance. It would be idle to 
recount the conflicting opinions respecting him.—Some 
affirmed him to be a spy—some an army contractor, 
and as it-was during the last war with Great Britain 
that he received the most notice, this opinion was 
quite current—some insisted that he was a dealer in 
forged notes—and others averred that his business 
was smuggling. The truth is that few of these con- 
jectures were without some foundation; though had 
any man charged him with being a counterfeiter, it 
would probably have been the last charge he would 
have made against any one. When money was to be 
made by contracting for the army then he was a con- 
tractor—with the movements of those on both sides of 
the line he by some means obtained the earliest notice 
—and in the perilous business of smuggling he was 
a perfect adept. There whs not a bay, creek, or island, 
from Kingston to Montreal, from Sacket’s Harbour to 
Ogdensburg, with which he was not familiarly ac- 
quainted. His pockets were never without money, 
and: when occasion required, or fancy prompted, he 
was lavish in its disbursement. But Roger Dimon 
was more than all this—his lowering brow—his flash- 
ing eye—and his courage and fortitude, marked him 
as a man capable of the most desperate enterprises. 
It was whispered he cared no more for human life 
than a puff of a segar—that he felt no more reluctance 
to shedding blood, than spilling claret, and the manner 
in which he always went armed gave colour to these 
suspicions. But if deep dyed in crime, they were not 
of an ordinary kind. He despised an act of meanness, 
as he would the robbing of a henroost or a potatoe 
garden—but when danger was to be encountered— 
when what were impossibilities to others, were to be 
overcome, then all the powerful energies of his mind 
were brought into successful action. 

An unfortunate affair had thrown one of Roger’ 
Dimon’s former friends into the Montreal prison, and 
unless some measures for his escape were adopted, 











his life must pay the forfeit. In a uabble 
had killed a young lieutenant of de oa on 
of the governor; the case was clear, and it was 
avowed that no mercy would be shown him, j 
had examined the prison carefully, and he bélieved 
that by getting on the roof, the iron gratings of the 
window to the room occupied by young Murray mij 
be wrenched away, and then by means of 9 jm 
ladder, his escape be effected. The attempt was 9 
hazardous one, but Dimon was not a man to hesitate. 

Dimon mounted the roof, removed the and 
with the liberated Murray, was retracing his 
when the moon, which had been hid by a dense cloud, 
suddenly shone ‘out, and revealed to the j 
sentinels the moving shadows of two human be’ 
the opposite walls. Dimon saw they were di 
but before they eould fairly gain the street, the alarm 
was given, and a dozen men had collected to arrest 
them.—Throwing the rope ladder over a wall, he di- 
rected Murray .to pass over and escape, while he 
would hold the pursuers in check, and trust to circum. 
stances to secure his flight. This he did 4 
and Murray was soon beyond the reach of detection. 
No sooner had Dimon allowed Murray to escape, than 
he threw himself headlong, with a pistol in each hand, 
upon the circle which had cooped him up; but they 
dared not lay their hands upon him, and with the 
quickness of thought he forced a passage and fled, 
pursued by several of the most active of the men. 
Nothing could have been more easy than for Dimon 
to have checked the pursuit; but determined not to 
shed blood in another man’s quarrel, he decided on 
making his escape, without resort to force. 

Making one or two sudden turns to baffle pursuit, 
he found himself by the high walls that enclose the 
buildings and garden of the Ursuline nunnery, and 
with a single leap placed himself within the forbidden 
enclosure. In a moment he heard the voices of his 
pursuers, evidently at fault, and deciding that without 
aid noone could possibly mount those walls. After 
the danger was past, Dimon took a turn or two in the 
flower bordered avenues, and as the moon had not yet 
set, he threw himself in a retired corner beneath a 
cluster of trees, to wait until deeper darkness should 
enable him to leave the spot without notice. Forget- 
ting the new difficulties that might ensue, should he 
be found in that situation, he fell asleep, and lulled 
by the whispering boughs, and fanned by the fresh air 
of a beautiful evening, he slept until the matin bell 
had called the inmates of the nunnery to prayers, and 
the green hills and towering spires of Montreal island, 
and the broad streams that surround it, were glitter 
ing in the first beams of the morning sun. Instantly 
rising he was making his way to the wall, when his 
progress was arrested by a vision of surpassing interest, 
and which drove from his thoughts all sense of danger 
or of place. In the most retired part of the enclosure, 
beneath a cluster of tall sweet briar, and wild vines, 
on the green turf,a young and beautiful girl was 
kneeling before a small silver crucifix,and so deeply 
engaged in devotion, that the step of Dimon, though 

t but a few feet distance was unheard, and parti 

id yby the branches, he remained unseen, though she 
wes Girectly before him.—Dimon was fixed to the spot, 
as by enchantment—he gazed on the beautiful cret- 
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if spell-bound—he felt that he would not lose 
ee low sweet voice, for the universe. She 
. ° to be about sixteen, of middling stature, and 
with a form of the most graceful and ettiereal kind. 
The dress she wore—emblem of purity, though 
perfectly plain, to Dimon appeared to enhance her 
joveliness. ‘The dark eyes of the fair girl were raised 
to heaven—the pure air and warmth of a summer 
‘ne had given a soft rich tinge to her dimpled 
her hair, which had disengaged itself from 
the riband that confined it, floated in waving luxuri- 
ance around the most beautiful neck he had ever seen, 
and the gentle heavings of her young bosom, as she 
uttered her petitions for the vile and the wretched, 
spoke of nothing but unsullied innocence and spotless 
froth. Dimon had never listened to the devotions of 
8 with such interest, and when they were 
he felt half ashamed to find there were tears 
aes eyes. Deep indeed in crime must that man 
be sunk, steeped to the very lips must he be in guilt, 
who can listen to the prayer of the young and uncor- 
rapt, unmoved ; who can hear the confessions of the 
jmocent and the beautiful, without having those well- 
ai of contrition which are rarely entirely closed 
-~ jp the human breast, re-opened, and making one step, 
at towards heaven. As she rose from her knees, 
Dimon, while a glance of his keen eye around, told 
him he was unobserved, gently pushed aside the 
branches and stood before her. The first slight ex- 
damation of surprise was instantly hushed by Dimon, 
who, placing his finger on his lip, respectfully motioned 
her to silence. 

) « You are undoubtedly surprised at seeing a stranger 
like me in this place,” said Dimon in a low tone, 
« but be assured, it is not with any intention to injure 

i you, or such as you that I am here.” 

“It can be of no consequence to me to know the 
motives that brought you hither,” said the fair girl, 
“but I must inform you that by remaining, you will 
incur the most imminent danger.” 

“To that I am accustomed; yet I cannot believe 
that you would betray one who, like me, had taken 
refuge here as a sanctuary,” was the reply of Dimon 
to her remark. 

“No; but remember, there are others within these 
walls besides myself, and that I must leave you.” 

“Not yet;” said Dimon, taking her hand gently in 
his; “you have prayed that the wretched and the sinful 
like me may be forgiven; but you have not yet assured 
me that such are forgiven by you.” 

Athousand wild conjectures which ran over the 
nind of the beautiful girl, as she withdrew her hand, 
prevented her replying. “I see I have offended be- 
yond hope,” continued Dimon, as he stood motionless 





an interest in his heart. Many that were beautiful 
and fair had crossed his path; but if they were noticed 
at all, it was a notice which left them like fair flowers 
crushed to the earth, despoiled of their purity ~~“ 
cence, and left to perish broken hearted. Placed in a 
nunnery in her earliest years,Gabrielle’s affections, those 
rich and ed. treasures of woman’s heart, which 
she fondly hoped and intended should all be given, 
to heaven, had never been lavished, and were now 
brought up from their hidden depths, and given to one, 
who seemed, notwithstanding the mystery which hung 
over him, worthy of her love. Whether ina nunnery 
or elsewhere, the love of a pure-hearted girl differs 
not widely from a religious feeling, for her religion is 
love and nothing else. .Dimon had not concealed his 
errors—déceit he despised—but when did ever woman 
love, and not find a ready palliation for the faults of 
the adored one. They. met not many times, before 
Gabrielle, not without feelings of self-reproach, and 
tears of bitter regret, at leaving those who had been 
so kind to her, consented to leave the convent, and 
with a pledge of protection till death, to cast herself 
on the wide world. Dimon’s intentions were honour- 
able; and he felt that to abuse the confidence reposed 
in him by one so artless and lovely, would be indeed 
a crime to sink him beyond forgiveness. Dimon has- 
tened to Plattsburg with his rich prize, intending to 
remain there until the excitement which her flight 
was sure to occasion, should subside. As the orphan 
Gabrielle had no relatives in Montreal, the matter soon 
died away; and as the fact was whispered, that the 
noted Dimon was the partner of her flight, a dread of 
consequences had the effect of silencing a too rigorous 
inquiry. At Plattsburg the lovers were united by a 
secret marriage, and after a few months, proceeded to 
Prescott on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence, 
opposite Ogdensburg, where Dimon intended to reside. 
—He found it impossible to forsake his old courses at 
once and entirely; but the young creature who 
won his affections formed a point of attraction from 
which he did not wish to fly, and. which i her 
to hope he would soon wholly forsake the reckless and 
dangerous life he had hitherto led. 

Among the.persofis who hall become acquainted 
with Dimon at Montreal, was a British officer, Major 
Frazer, aman of unquestioned daring, but an unprin- 
cipléd and notorious libertine. It was well known 
that Gen.- Wilkinson was collecting his forces at 
Sackett’s harbour, and Grenadier island, preparatory 
to a descent on Montreal, and Major Frazer was at- 
tached to the few battalions which Gen. Prevost order- 
ed from the latter place to Prescott,.to assist in check- 
ing their progress. Frazer had learned the history of 
Dimon’s flight with the young Gabrielle, and as he 








would before her; “can it be that you have desired heaven | immediately on his arrival at Prescott met with Dimon, 
arget- accord that forgiveness which you yourself are| he insisted on being permitted an acquaintance with 
d he wwilling to grant.” - the matchless nu: 
ulled “Heaven knows where pardon is required, I do not; “ By heavens,’ aid Frazer to Dimon, the next morn- 
h ait but if, as your words imply, you are guilty of crime, | ing after his pres itation to her, “I do not blame you 
bell may you be forgiven of heaven as freely as you now | for running awa__ vith that girl; I might myself have 
» and are by me.” done as foolish a ‘ing had us, apting and beautiful 
and, The blushing devotee would now have retired, but | a prize been throw’ in my way. : 
litter- Dimon contrived to detain her. Perhaps she was| “Frazer,” replie Dimon, “I do not consider a 
antly flattered by the attention he so well knew how to] union with a lovely woman, a foolish act, especially 
n his bestow—perhaps her heart plead for a few minutes’ | when beauty is the least of her excellen. and amiable 
erest, interview with one who had sc deeply interested her | qualities.” 
ange young feelings in his favour—certain it is, that when} “Upon my honour, Dimen, you look and talk as 
eure, the left him, she had promised to meet him again in| soberly as any bishop about this sham marriage of 
graces that place, and it is equally certain that the appoint-| yours; I should not be surprised if the gipsy should 
= ment was punctually kept by both. flatter you into a real noose;” said Frazer, in a tone of 
eeply | _ Leaping from the wall Dimon traversed the street | levity. 
ough i) ‘fearless of detection, and the fair nun, hurrying to the| “There is no sham marriage in the case ;” said. 
tially convent, found that a subject of thought, new and en-| Dimon sternly; “Gabrielle's affectionate heart is too» 
h she grossing, had taken possession of her pure bosom. | pure to trifle with.” 
apm, Roger Dimon had never seen a petson so lovely as| “Heigho! I see how it is,” was the of the 
cre: ’ Gabrielle Giratd; nor one who had awakened so deep | officer; “ Roger Dimon is as deep in love as a school- 
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boy; the cunning girl did not practise her arts in the 
nunnery for nothing.” 

“ Frazer, that beautiful creature is mine ; she is my 
wife ; and she must be spoken of, and treated as such.” 

There was something in Dimon’s manner which 
informed Frazer that he was not to be trifled with; 
but he threw no small degree of incredulity into his 
mannerand tone as he replied—* Well, I must believe 
“you, but I should not have supposed that Roger Dimon 
could have been so caught by the dark eyes of a 
girl.” © 

“If you knew her purity and worth, you would 
think differently.” 

“ Purity,” sneeringly repeated’ Frazer, “ every one 
is pure till they are tempted.” P 

A flush passed over the brow of the smuggler ;— 
“ Frazer, you know Roger Dimon too well, to suppose 
he can allow his honour or that of his wife to be trifled 
with. Let one disrespectful word be heard from your 
lips, and your life or mine is the forfeit.” So saying, 
he turned on his heel and walked away, while Frazer 
muttered—* We will not quarrel now, but you shall 
tell, wedded fool as you are, a different story about 
her purity before long, or my name is not Dick 
Frazer.” 

Full of this diabolical resolution hg set himself 
seriously to work, to destroy the happiness of Dimon, 
and his young bride; and by assuming the guise of 
perfect friendship and respect, he soon found himself 
treated with ,the familiarity of a friend in the family 
he was basely plotting to ruin. 

The descent of Wilkinson and his army for a while 
postponed his plans, and it was not until the encamp- 
ment of the French Mills was broken up, and that fine 
army, which under a competent leader, would have 
insured the conquest of Montreal, had vanished like 
the mists of summer, that he found himself at liberty 
to resume his projects. ‘The winter passed and spring 
came, but he had made no progress; he had not in the 

undermined the impregnable fortress of a pure 
heart. ‘She would not understand the inuendoes in 
which he sometimes ventured to indulge; that feeling 
of propriety which is innate in woman, made her re- 
volt at the heartless manner in which he spoke of 
life’s tenderest ties; and he soon found that he was 
becoming the object of her ill-concealed aversion and 
abhorrence. ‘The quick eye of Dimon marked the 
change which marked the reception of the officer, and 
he guessed the cause. Gabrielle acknowledged the 
aversion she felt to Frazer's society, but as she well 
knew an avowal of the cause would be attended with 
fatal consequences, she concealed the reasons in her 
own bosom. Frazer was not at all disposed to relin- 
quish the pursuit, and her coldness served only to in- 
flame his passions. He was chagrined te think one 
so young and inexperienced should prove superior to 
his arts—his pride was roused, and he vowed, let the 
consequences be what they might, she should not 
escape’ him—and there was a feeling of demoniacal 
gratification passed him at the thought that at one 
blow he should gratify his passions, and humble the 
pride and confidence of Dimon in his beautiful bride. 

It was necessary, if possible, that Dimon should be 
within his power, and separated from Gabrielle. 
Frazer knew enough of Dimon’s course of life, to know 
that in more than one instance he was amenable to 
the laws, and with the secrecy which the act required, 
he sought from Governor Prevost, an order for the 
apprehension of Dimon, and his conveyance to Mon- 
treal, to be tried for a treasonable correspondence with 
the Americans. Dimon was not ignorant of the storm 
that was gathering—he might easily have disposed of 

JW his principal enemy, but such an act might have in- 
jured his future prospects, and besides, might have 
rendered necessary for a time a separation from his 
wife. To avoid this, after consulting with Gabrielle, 





sini 
he determined to remove to the nei 


of the United States. On the day that Frazee nil : 
his authority to apprehend Dimon, the latter with his : 


young wife, and a single female serv : 
left Prescott in a Kingston batteau, pon — ' 
the St. Lawrence. Near that part of the river ree 
by the name of the Thousand Islands, which, at that 
season of the year, when every islet, and they 
innumerable, was crowned with the reviving freak 
ness and flowers of spring, when the majestic river 
flowing in a thousand channels reflects from its Iain. 
rored surface the dark green tope of the pine, 
and willow that fringe iis margin and dip their 
branches in its wave, presents one of the most quiet 
and beautiful scenes in the world. Dimon had 
acquainted in some of his excursions with a 
who in that lonely region, far from other settlers, and 
at a considerable distance from the river, had fixed 
himself, and where, in spite of the dangers that threat. 
ened him from the commencement of the war, he and 
his wife determined to remain. Dimon knew he could 
place implicit confidence in M‘Donald, and at that 
time he preferred a residence where he should be the 
least liable to notice. 
near the desired place, where he was welcomed with 
a warmth of feeling which denoted a full recolléetion 
of benefits conferred. In this romantic and seques- 
tered region, the fair Gabrielle again breathed 
and in the escape of Dimon from the toils of the plot 
ting Frazer, found an abundant recompense for all her 
privations. 

‘ Two months passed away, and Dimon visiting Pres 
cott, learned that although the closest iny had 
been made by Frazer, no trace of his flight had been 
discovered. At Ogdensburg where he used no pre 
cautions, he was at once recognised by an individual 
who had been pensioned as a spy by the disappoi 
officer. His motions were watched, and he was dogged 
up the river by an Indian, while information was con- 
veyed across the river to Frazer, who waited with 
impatience the return of the Indian. While at Ogdens- 
burg, Dimon made some arrangements which made it 
necessary for him to be at Watertown on the Black 
River, the second day after his return home. He 
mentioned his intentions to Gabrielle, and said that to 
avoid the circuitous route of the lake, he should pro- 
ceed directly through the immense forest that inter- 
vened between the two rivers, by which means the 
journey could be made ina day. In the morning he 
saw his beautiful wife was in tears, a circumstance 
which the more surprised him, ‘as to all the tender 
and delieate feelings of a woman, she had uniformly 
added the greatest firmness; and taking her hand as 
he slewly led.her to a Brove of pines at a little dis 
tance from the log house of M:Donald, he inquired the 


cause of her uneasiness; “ Have you seen any thing in © 


M‘Donald which induces you to suppose he will betray 
his trust ?”’ 

“No: of him I have no wish or cause to complain.” 

“ Gabrielle, I must learn from your lips the cause of 
these tears.” 

She looked at him wistfully a moment—the tears 
were trembling in her dark eyes—when she threw 
her arms around his neck, and entreated him not 
leave her. 

“ Gabrielle,” said Dimon, “ I have always found you 
superior to ordinary grounds of alarm, and you must 
now assign a reason why you wish me to remain, and 
by so doing ‘forfeit my engagement. I{ danger threatens 
you, I would not leave you for the world, if not”— 
“ You will laugh at me if I tell you why I fear;” i= 
terrupted Gabrielle.—*“ God forbid that I should test 
lightly any thing which can interest you so deeply,” 
resumed Dimon; “ proceed.” 

“Last night I dreamed.”——“ A dream!” interrupted 
Dimon, with an expression of surprise+—“ I expected 
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By his orders he was landed |. 
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a ol th 
» eid Gabrielle, “ but if canrot agree with me’ 
i» oA at least pity mote A Go on, Gabrielle,” was 
eo left me in th 
the reply—“I dreamed that you had left me in the 
potection of these kind friends, and that you had 
" areely gqne, when that dreadful man, Frazer, came 
fo seize you, and there was blood shed ; and: I”—an 
javoluniary shudder ran over the beautiful creature— 
« bat no, I cannot tell you all—O, sooner would I die 
deaths, than have that fearful dream con- 
jntoa reality.” =. 
«My dear Gabrielle,” said Dimon, tenderly kissing 
her; “all this is but a dream, and you will soon lose 
these painful impressions. It is impossible that Frazer 
can have discovered our retreat, and should he, he had 
better die than approach it:—besides you must remem- 
ber that I shall be absent but two days; no harm can 
to you in that time; I shall return, and a word 
that never yet was broken will remain inviolate.” 
Having thus in some measure pacified his wife, 
thoagh her fears were not removed, he shouldered his 
ride and plunged into the woods, not without some 
ings on his part that all might not be right. He 
grrived at Watertown that evening, for his fears had 
added wings to his feet, and by ten o’clock had seen 
the individuals he wished, and was prepared to return. 
This he intended to do as soon as the moon which 
arose at one, should furnish a sufficient light to guide 
him through the wilderness he must traverse on his 
way to the St. Lawrence. As he had mentioned to the 
innkeeper his intention of not retiring to rest, he was 
left alone in his room, while the other inmates of the 
house gradually dispersed, and all became silent. The 
clock had struck twelve. The candle was expiring 
in its socket, the blaze now becoming almost extinct, 
and now flashing up with a sudden brilliancy, that 
reveiled the extremity of the long and gloomy apart- 
ment. There were a few coals on the hearth, suffi- 
cient to remove the chill of the evening, but not to 
furnish light in the room. Dimon sat with his feet on 
the mantel-piece, his head leaning back, his eyes list- 
lessly watching the shadows as they stretched over the 
walls in the rapid transitions from light to darkness 
caused by the taper, and with a feeling of impatience 
occasionally glancing his eyes towards the faint streaks 
of light which in the east denoted the rising moon. 
Saddenly he heard a shriek and a disturbance behind 
him; he turned his head, and saw a woman struggling 
in the arms of a man who was evidently meditating 
some brutal violence. Dimon sprung from his chair, 
drew the dagger he always wore, and flew to her 
rescue. He was about to plunge the dagger to the 
heart of the villain, when a clear and brilliant flash of 
light revealed to him the features of his own Gabrielle, 
and those of the abandoned" Frazer. The desperate 
plunge of his weapon, only met the impassive air, and 
before he could repeat the blow, the light expired, 
and all was total darkness and silence. Whether 
Dimon slept before or not, he was now fully awake— 
whet he had thought of before as an ominous fore- 
boding, was now to him converted into a reality, and 
seizing his rifle, he hurried from the house with the 
speed of one bent on an errand of life or death. It 
Wes with a strange mixture of hopes and fears that 
Dimon pursued his homeward course, stopping not, 


. @Xeept to catch hasty glances at the compass he used 


to gnide his steps. 

_ When he emerged from the deep forest into the 
little opening whieh with the blue smoke curling 
above the pine tops, marked the residence of M‘Donaid, 
the sun had passed the meridian, and through the 
vistas of tall trees showed the Canadian hills, undu- 
lating and melting into the far blue sky, clad in golden| 
light As he approached the spot where he had left 
all that was dearest to him, the unwonted silence that 
sateen Ag his soul. The large and faithfal 
Watch-dog never allowed any one to approach 
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without permission, barked not; and Dimon’s heart, 
insensible as he was to fear, beat quick and fast, and 
as he faneied, audibly, as he approached the door. 
He opened it—still all was silent—no one appeared 
to welcome him, and a chill iike that of death,.came 
over him. A partition of rough boards, separated one 
part of the house from the ether, and hastily throwing 
open the door between them, the first pbjectthat met 
his eyes was his dear Gabrielle, seated on a low bed, 
her Jong beautiful hair dishevelled, and fallen around 
her neck and shoulders, her head resting on her white 
hand, and apparently insensible to the approach of any 
one. He spoke to her but she heeded -him ‘not— 
“Gabrielle, my own dear Gabrielle, will you not 
speak to me?’ said Dimon, as he took her in his arms 
and kissing her pale cheek, laid her back on her pillow. 
The sound of his voice seemed to recall her to recol- 
lection, and she opened her eyes and fixed them upon 
him; but merciful heayen! what were his feelings 
when he saw in them the startling and terrible light 
of insanity. 

“Oh! Gabrielle, will you not speak to me? will you 
not tell me why this fearful change ?” 

With a shudder she averted her face, and cried out 
in frenzied tones as she struggled to escape from him, 
“ Away, base wretch! begone! release me instantly, 
or dread the vengeance of my husband.” 

“TI am your husband, and you are my own dear 
Gabrielle!” said Dimon, as he ineffectually strove to 
quiet her. 

While thoughts, maddening and terrible thoughts 
rushed through his mind with bewildering force, he 
heard a light step behind him, and turning his head, 
saw it was the servant girl, Maria. 

“ Maria, for heaven’s sake, tell me what has hap- 
pened?” he exclaimed with startling vehemence;— 
“ what has become of M‘Donald ?—has any one been 
here?—has that accursed Frazer discovered our re- 
treat?”—were some of the questions he hurriedly 
poured forth. _— 

Maria could say nothing, but looked at. her loved 
mistress and burst into tears. 

“ Maria,” repeated Dimon, taking her hand to re- 
assure her, “I must hear it, know it all—take your 
own time, but ebnceal nothing.” 

Fronthe account of Maria, mingled as it was with 
sobs and tears, Dimon learned, that early in the morn- 
ing an Indian had called to request the assistance of 
| MDonald in killing a bear and her cubs, which he 
said he had discovered, and traced to a tree one or 
two miles up the river. Soon after M‘Donald left 
them, the dog, which was lying near the door, sud- 
denly sprung up, and with a furious bark flew towards 
the woods which lay between the house and the river. 
Maria ran to the door, and saw three men armed, 
running towards the house, one of whom she saw was 
Frazer. The courageous dog instantly attacked them, 
but a pistol shot speedily despatched him, and the 
party, bursting into the house with loud threats de- 
manded Dimon. It was in vain Gabrielle. assured 
them that he was not there—they fell to reproaching 
her, and Frazer, with ruffian barbarity, seizing her in 
his arms, swore fearfully that the long sought hour was 
come, and that she was now at length in his power. 
Mrs. M‘Donald interposed, but by the order of Frazer, 
was seized by his accomplices, gagged, and bound, At 
this moment Maria made her escape to the woods, and, 
as the only chance of relief, hastened on in the direction» 
taken by the Indian and M‘Donald. To her horror, 
she found the latter at the distance of nearly half a 
mile, lying on the ground, shot through the head, and 
scalped. Returning with all speed, she had n 
reached the house, when she heard screams of di 
which she knew were those of her mistress, and thi 





‘ing she too was murdered, she hid in’ some 
fallen tree tops, until she saw the depart, 
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bearing in their arms a woman. She then ventured 
to enter the house, where she found her dear mistress 
insensible, nor had she spoken, except when once or 
twice, in tenes of terror, she called on her husband for 
help. At the moment Dimon arrived she had been to 
the spring for water to cool the fevered lips of the 
wretched Gabrielle, and to her joy, found him there 
on her return. 

“How long have the villains been gone?” asked 
Dimon, as Maria closed her tale. 

“ About half an hour;” was the reply. Hastily 
catching up his rifle, he commanded Maria te attend 
her mistress. until his return, and then with the furious 
swiftness of a panther dashed down the pathway that 
led to the river. When about half way there, he found 
Mrs. M‘Donald, securely pinioned, and bound to a tree. 
He spoke not a word, but cutting her bands, hastened 
onward. He was too late—the objects of his ven- 
geance were beyond his reagh—the canoe that con- 
tained them was rapidly vaniajing far down the Cana- 
dian side of the St. Lawrence; “ Villains, you have 
escaped me now, but as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, vengeance, ample, dreadful shall overtake 
you!” said Dimon, as the canoe disappeared in a bend 
of the river, and with a sad heart he hastened back 
to the bedside of Gabrielle. That beautiful and faith- 
ful creature, survived but a few days the barbarous 
treatment she had received. In her last hours ‘her 
reason returned ; she was sensible of her approaching 
death, and hailed it as a welcome event: and she 
breathed out her last sigh on the lips of her husband, 
while granting that forgiveness which he so often with 
tears requested, for leaving her, contrary to her wishes. 
In a lone grave, in the greenwood, the remains of the 
lovely Gabrielle were laid; the two females, at their 
request, were removed to the nearest Canadian settle- 
ment, and then Dimon gave himself up to the hope of 
unrestrained vengeance. Some of Frazer's friends 
who knew Dimon, and learned from that officer the 
cause of mortal hatred he had given the latter, ad- 
vised him to use all proper precautions for his safety, 
but he laughed at their fears, and ridiculed their ap- 
prehensions of danger from sach a source. 

About three weeks after the events we have nar- 
rated took place, a grand military ball’ Was given by 
the British officers in Montreal, and Major Frazer was 
among the most admired, and the gayest of ahe gay. 
In the course of the evening, one of the attendants put 
asmall note into his hands, saying that the person who 
presented it, wished him to read it without delay. “ It 
is no time to be pestered with applications from young 
ensigns, who are anxious to use my influence with the 
General for their own promotion;” said Frazer, as he 
thrust the billet unopened, into his pocket, and again 
mingled with the crowd. When the company broke 
up, as he was handing a lady to her carriage, a person 
whispered to him, “ that if Major Frazer was at liberty, 
a gentleman who had some important business to com- 
municate, would be happy to meet him near the royal 
barracks in half an hour.” 

“Tell him I will see him,” was Frazer's reply, and 
he was on the ground at the time. In the shadow of 
the high building, that formed one side of the square, 
he observed a man in a cloak slowly pacing backwards 
and forwards; and walking up to him, was accosted in 
a tone which though but half remembered made him 
start—*“ Are you Major Frazer?’—*“I am; but I am 
not certain that I recollect the person whom I have 
the honour of addressing.” 

“You remember Roger Dimon, and before we part, 


—_____ 
—you have the reputation of a man of courage—draw 
and prove it—one or both of us sees to-morrow’, 
sun.” . “a 

While Dimon was speaking he allowed his cloak 
to fall from his shoulders upon the ground. The in. 
stant he ceased speaking, Frazer, whose hand had 
firmly grasped the hilt of his sword, drew it and at. 
tacked Dimon so suddenly, that nothing but superior 
agility saved him from death. The contest now com. 
menced in earnest; both were excellent swordsmen, 
but the untutored vigour of Dimon was more than 9 
match for the practised skill of Frazer, and the 
passed his sword through the body of the ater with 
such force, that the hilt struck with a hollow 
and with a single groan, he fell lifeless to the earth, 


found, with a paper pinned on his breast with his own 
dagger, on which was written:—* This wretch, un. 
worthy the name of man, is a sacrifice to the shade of 
the virtuous and murdered Gabrielle, and a victim to 
the vengeance of Roger Dimon!” In his pocket was 
found the note he had thrust into it the previous even. 
ing; on it was written—* The Tiger is abroad—et 
those who have reason to fear his wrath beware— 
this warning is from one who knows Roger Dimon.” 
What became of Dimon was never known; from 
the moment that his sense of justice was satisfied, for 
the deep wrongs he had suffered, he was never again 
seen or heard of in that quarter; yet his name is stil} 
blended with many of the most important transactions 
on that frontier; and the grave of Gabrielle is stil] 
shown to those.who have a curiosity to see where up- 
disturbed and alone, beauty sleeps. W.G. 
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DinneR, both in the nature and quantity of its com- 
ponents, must be regulated by the constitution and 
judgment of individuals; who, however, bearing in 
mind a constant and consistent discrimination with 
respect to aliments, should be careful to study the pe- 
culiarities of their constitution and digestive powers, 
and to adapt their diet to them. We may, however, 
very well add, that those who are chiefly employed in 
mental occupation, and not exposed to much bodily 
labour, require less animal food than such as are in the 
continual exercise of corporeal strength, and should, 
consequently, avoid excess in that particular; with this 
exception, that an hysterie or hypochondriac tendency 
seems to require animal food, which, however, should 
be freely joined with the vegetable. We may here, 
also properly remark, that no error is in this country 
more common or more dangerous than the neglect of 
bread. This valuable edible is the safest and most 
nutritious of vegetable aliments, and the best corrector 
of animal food: by its plentiful use alone; the bad con- 
sequences of an excess of the latter may be obviated. 
The tables of the French appear to be supplied as freely 
with animal food as those of the English; yet that 
people, by a greater use of bread and dried acid fruits, 
prevent the ill effects of a heavier diet, and presefve & 
cheerful buoyancy of spirits, to which the generality of 
our phlegmatic islanders are strangers. The English, 
therefore, who are so much devoted to animal food, 
should particularly moderate its effects by a liberal 
use of bread and other vegetable matter; since vege 
table food is necessary to secure, not only health, but 
long life. In infancy and youth, we should be confined 
mostly to it; in manhood and the decline of life, we 


. 


you will remember the wronged and murdered Ga- Nee more freely use animal nourishment; and inold 


briefle ;” said the other, in a voice that sounded like a 
1 to the conscience-struck Frazer, who remained 
ent. “I have sworn vengeance,” continued the 
deep-toned voice of Dimon; “I might havetaken it by 
a secret and sure blow—but I scorned to be an assassin 
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, we should return to the vegetable, Vegetables 
and milk, indeed, are strong antidotes to scurvy, and 
putrid and inflammatory fevers: nay, im the former 
disease, milk alone will frequently do more good than 





any other remedy.—Females’ Encyclopedia. 
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In the morning the body of the young officer was | 
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they came to the place which God had told him of; and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his som, and 


7 on the altar upon the wood. 
Oe tem ceetched 


forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. 


aereoeagicte Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he said, Here am I. 
‘And be said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him: for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou bast not withheld 


thy s0, thine only #00 from me.— Gen. XXii. 9, 10, 11, 12. 


Niout trembled on her throne, and furling up 
Her starry banner, to the conquering sun, 
Whose car of flame rolled up the eastern hills, 
Resigned the silver sceptre of her reign. 


Leaving his couch while yet in foldings hung 

The veil of darkness on the face of earth, 
The patriarch arose, and poured his soul 
In fervent aspiration to his God— 
And prayed for grace to stay his fainting heart, 
In its deep trial. 

Strengthened and composed, 
With holy resignation on his brow, 
He left his tent, and saddling up his beast, 
Clave, in obedience to the word of God, 
Wood for a hulocaust, wherein his son 
Should to the Lord an offering be made; 
And taking servants and the fated youth, 
Sped on his journey, to the distant hills 
Of Mount Moriah. . 

Thrice the golden sun 
Had from the glowing theatre of earth, 
Rolled up the curtain, bringing on the day; 
And now the patriarch beheld far off 
The place appointed—then the electric flash 
Of anguish ran like lightning down the wires 
Of strong paternal feeling, and his hand, 
Palsied with age and grief, smote on his breast, 
In nature's sorrow; yet the gathering shade, 
That clouded o'er his venerable brow, 
Like shadows chased by sunbeams, fled away 
And left it cloudless, tranquil, and serene. 


Now toiling up the rngged mount’s ascent 
Oft resting on his staff his hoary head, 
Ascended Abraham, bearing in his hand 
The knife and sacred fire for sacrifice— 

And by his side, groaning beneath the wood, 
Pressed on his victim, steadying with his hand 
The tottering footsteps of his feebler sire. 


Led on to slaughter, as th’ unconscious lamb, 

Upon his father’s face, he turned his eye 

In dove-like innocence, and mildly said, 

“Behold the wood and fire, my father! where 

Is the burnt offering for the Lord our God?” 

The look of tender confidence, the voice, 

Soft as the echoes of an angel’s hymn, 

Wakened in sorrow’s tone the sleeping chords, 

Of yearning nature ; and the gathering tear, 

Moistened his eyelids, as the patriarch gazed 

On his devoted son; yet grace from Heaven, 

Like oil upon the troubled ocean’s waves, . 
ined the swelling torrents of his breast, 

And calmly he Feturned: “God will provide 


” 


A victim for an offering, my son! 
. 


Now on the appointed mount the altar stood, 
Waiting its victim. Abraham had prayed, 
Until within‘ his bosom every thought 
And feeling wpward rose, from earth to heaven, 
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Like sublimated incense; and the glow 

Of heavenly composure, o'er his face 
Threw the calm glories of the mid-day sun, 
As in obedience to Jehovah’s word, 

He bound, with thongs, his son for sacrifice. 


There is amid the majesty of mounts, 
Whose towering summits seem to pillar Heaven, 
A sense of solitude—a loneliness, 
Chill, and oppressive to the awe-struck soul— 
And deeply Abraham felt it, as he stood 
Upon Moriah’s heights, and saw around 
A theusand hills, rearing their azure fronts 
Above the clouds, flinging back on the plain 
The lengthened shadows of their giant forms. 
How awful and how still was all around, 
Hushed was the lip of every echo—voice 
Was not on all the air: no rustling leaf 
Trembled upon its stem; amid the boughs, 
Tongue, pennon, plume was still; the very clouds, 
Poised their bright purple wings, and hovered o’er. 
The painful breathing of the youth alone, 
Stole on his ear, and as around he gazed, 
No eye was on him, save the Eternal eye, 
And the broad gleam of the meridian sun, 
As on the mountain altar of the Lord, 
Curtained with clouds he stood, to pour thé blood 
Of innocence—his son's his only son's, 
In a libation to theamost high God. 


The Victim pressed the wood. The waken neck’. 
And ivory wrists were dented with the cords, 
Until the purple blood seemed bursting through 
The tissue of the pure transparent skin. 

Glowing in youthful beauty, like a rose— 

Meek as an uncomplaining lamb, he lay— 

Yet, as he turned his silent eye to heaven, 

Upon the beauteous sky, and golden sun, 

Glories that now would meet his gaze no more, 
His snowy bosom swelled with stifled sighs, 

And from his eyelids’ silken fringe, the tears 
Rolled down his damask cheek, like melted pearls. 


Raising the fatal steel, the patriarch stood, 
With eye upturned to God, and throwing back 
The golden curls that bathed his victim's neck, 
Aimed the dread blow—when on his startled ear, 
A voice thrilled loudly—* Abraham! forbear! 
Nor stretch thy hand against the boy, to harm!” 
The knife, innocuous, from his palsied grasp 

Fell syddenly; and from his aged eyes 

Gushed the warm tears of overpowering joy; 

As bending o’er his child, he loosed his bands, 
And pressed his beating bosom to his own, 

In fervency of gratitude and love. 

Now on the altar of the Lord, a lamb, 

A substituted victim, blazed on high, 

A holocaust, in ruddy spires of flame; 

While on the incense-wings of sacrifice a 
Wafted, arose the prayer of sire and son, 





A goodly savour to the Lord, their God, 
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LE KAIN. 





THE CELEBRATED FRENCH ACTOR. 


Le Kain, pne of the greatest actors that the French 
stage has produced, was born in Paris, in 1729. He 
was early in roduced to Voltaire, who had at that time 
a small theatre, in the Rue Traversiene, where he 
loved to make a trial of the pieces he had newly 
written. The celebrated tragic poet soon discovered 


in Le Kain, fhe actor who seemed formed to feel and | 


He | 


express the spblime beauties of his performances. 
gave him frequent lessons; he made him give up every 
pursuit except that of the theatre, and lodged him in 
his own house. 

Nature had given to Le Kain a disadvantageous 
countenance, a thick and rough voice, a short figure, 
and, indeed, seemed to oppose almost insurmountable 
obstacles to his success; but art developed the feelings 
concentred in his heart, animated his whole person, 
suggested to him the most graceful attitudes, strength- 
ened his voice, and impressed in every motion of his 
body the grand character of passion. 

In the parts of Orosmanes, Tancred, Mahomet, &c., 
he appeared superior even to nature, and eclipsed 
every object around him. He fixed the attention of 
every spectator. 

Nevertheless, Le Kain had not only to conquer 
nature, but also the efforts of envy, the intrigdes of the 
Green-room, and of the fashionable world, and the 
precipitate opinions of bad judges. The Partime alone 
constantly admired and applauded him. 

Every body anticipated his disgrace, when he was 
called upon to play before the court the part of Oros- 
manes. Even Louis the Fifteenth had been projudiced 
against him. But that king, who possessed judgment, 
intelligence, and a natural taste that noihing could 
pervert, appeared astonished that any one should have 
formed an ill opinion of thenew actor, and said, “ Il 
ma fait pleurer, moi qui ne pleure guerre.” 

This expression was svfficient. He could not do 
otherwise ,than admit him into his company. The 
French theatre possessed at that time a combination 
of talent which will hardly ever be seen again. It 
served to form the style of Le Kain and to unite in 
this actor all the perfections of which he was then a 
witness, and of which he afterwards became the 
preserver and model. He was unversed in history, 
letters, and every species of knowledge connected 
with his art. He was passionately fond of pastry. Le 
Kain carried into society much of simplicity, great 
information independent of his professional knowledge, 
good sense, wit, and sometimes gaiety; although his 
character, in general, was inclined to melancholy, in 
consequence of being so constantly employed in con- 
ceiving and expressing the higher passions. 

Le Kain published shorily after his success, the 
following particulars of his connexion with Voltaire, 
to which he prefixed this expressive motto, from the 
play of CEdipus. 

Liamitié d'un grand homme est un bienfait des Dieuz. 

“May I. not be permitted to boast of a title, which 
at once fixed my condition, my fortune, and tlife hap- 
piness of my life. 

“The peace of 1740 reviving amusements of every 
kind in Paris, gave birth at the same time to the insti- 
tution of several societies of citizens, who assembled 
together to enjoy the pleasure of acting plays. 

“ Mons. de \oltaire was invited to attend one of 
these representations, the Mauvaise Riche, a five act 
comedy, in verse, by Mons. d’Arnaud; he appeared 
tolerably satisfied, and anxiously inquired the name of 


the person who performed the part of the lover, He 
expressed to Mons. d’Arnaud a desire to be acquai 
with me, and begged that he would prevail upon me 
to go and see him, the next day but one. 

“The pleasure that this invitation afforded, was 

greater even than my surprise at receiving it, But I 
have never been able to describe what passed in m 
mind at the sight of this man, whose eyes sparkled 
with fire, genius, and imagination. When [| spoke to 
him, I felt myself penetrated with respect, enthusiasm, 
admiration, and fear. I was almost overpowered 
these several sensatiens, when Monsieur de Voltaire 
had the goodness to put an end to my embarrassment, 
by opening his paternal arms, and thanking God for 
having created a being who had moved and affected him 
in the recitation of such wretched verses. He after. 
wards put several questions to me respecting my own 
condition, and that of my father; the manner in which 
I had been educated; and my future prospects in life, 
Having satisfied him in all these particulars, and taken 
my share of a dozen cups of chocolate, mixed with 
coffee, I told him, boldly, that I knew no other happi- 
ness on earth than that of acting plays; that a severe 
and afflicting event having left me master of 
actions, and enjoying a small patrimony of 750 livres 
a year, I had reason to,hope, that by abandoning 
father’s business (that of a goldsmith, I should lose 
nothing by the change, if I might hope one day to be 
admitted into the King’s company of comedians. 
* «*Ah! my friend,’ cried Voltaire, ‘never form this 
resolution. Be ruled by me; play comedy for your 
amusement, but never make it your profession. It is 
the finest, the most rare, and difficult talent that can 
be; but it is disgraced by blockheads, and proscribed 
by hypocrites. At some future day France will esteem 
your art, but then there will be no more Barons Le 
couvreurs, and Dangevilles ; if you will renounce your 
project, I will lend you 10,000 francs to form your 
establishment, and you shall repay me when you can. 
Go, my friend, return to me towards the end of the 
week, reflect maturely upon my advice and proposal, 
and give me a positive answer.’ 

“Stunned, confused, and moved to tears at the 
goodness and generosity of this great man, who had 
been called avaricious, severe, and pitiless, I wished 
to pour forth my gratitude, I attempied to speak ne 
less than four times, but was unable to articulate my 
thanks. I was about to retire, when he called me 
back, and requested that 1 would recite to him a few 
passages from the characters that 1 had already played. 
Scarcely knowing what I was about, I unfortunately 
proposed to declaim the great speech from Gustavus, 
in the second act. ‘ No Piron! no Piron!’ he cried, ia 
a thundering and terrifie voice, ‘I do not love bad 
verses; let me have all you know from Racine! | 
luckily recollected, that when I was at the college 
Mazarin, I had learned the entire tragedy of Athaliah, 
from having heard it often repeated by the scholam 
who were about to play it. 

“I began, therefore, the first scene, speaking alter 
nately the parts of Abner and Joad; but I had hardly 
finished, when M. de Voltaire exclaimed, with the 
highest enthusiasm, ‘Ah! my God! what exquisite 
verses! and how very astonishing that the whole play 
should be written with the same spirit, and the same 
purity, from the first scene to the last. The poetry i# 
inimitable. Adieu, my child! he contiqued, embrace 





ing me. ‘I predict that you will possess most heart 
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rénding voice; that you will one day be the delight of 

all Paris; but for God’s sake, never appear upon any 
This is a faithful account of my first 


. e.” 
* aartny with M. de Voltaire; the second. was more 
determinative, since he consented, after the most 


earnest solicitations on my part, to receive me as his 
: — to cause a a theatre to be erected 
near his dwelling, where he had the kindness to let 
me play in company with his nieces and the whole 
society 10 which I belonged. : He expressed great 
dissatisfaction at learning that it had hitherto cost us 
a great deal of money to afford the public and our 
friends amusement. : a 

“The expense to which this establishment put M. 
de Voltaire, and the disinterested offer he made me a 
few days before, proved to me in the strongest manner 
that his conduct was as generous and noble, as his 
enemies were unjust, in attributing to him the vice of 
eo are facts of which I have been the witness. 
1 owe yet another acknowledgment to truth. M. de 
Voltaire, not only assisted me with his advice, for 
more than six months that I lived with him, but he 
also defrayed all my expenses during the same period ; 
and since my admission into the theatre, I can prove 
that | have received from his liberality more than 
9000 crowns. He calls me at this moment his great 
actor, his Garrick, his dear son. These are titles that 
] owe entirely to his kindness. I only presume to call 
myself his respectful pupil, who feels every sentiment 
of gratitude for his disinterested acts of friendship. 

“Ought I not so to feel, when it is to Monsieur de 
Voltaire alone that I am indebted for my first know- 
ledge of the art I profess, and from respect to him that 
Mons. the Duke d’Aumont, granted the order for my 
debut, in the month of February 1750? 

“ By constant perseverance upon every occasion, I 
have now, in the month of February 1752, after a 
debut of seventeen months, surmounted all the obsta- 
cles raised against me both by the city and the court, 
and procured myself to be inserted on the list of the 
king’s comedians.” 

—<——— 
HEALTH. 


In youth the skin is still delicate in texture and the 
seat of extensive exhalation and acute sensation, but 
it is at the same time more vigorous in the constitution 
than it was in infancy; and the several animal func- 
tions being now more equally balanced, it is less sus- 
ceptible of disorder from external causes, and can 
endure with impunity changes of temperature, which, 
at an earlier or more advanced age, would have proved 
highly injurious. The activity and restless energy of 
youth kept up a free and equal circulation even in 
the remotest parts of the body, and this free circulation 
in its turn maintains an equality of temperature in 
them all. Cold bathing and light clothing may now 
be resorted to with a rational prospect of advantage ; 
but when, from a weak constitution or unusual sus- 
ceptibility, the skin is not endowed with sufficient 
Vitality to originate the necessary reaction, which 
alone renders these safe and proper—when they pro- 
duce an abiding sense of chillness, however slight in 
degree—we may rest assured that mischief will inevi- 
tably"follow at a greater or shorter distance of time. 
Many young persons of both sexes are in the habit of 
going about in winter and in cold weather with a 
dress light and airy enough for a northern summer, 
and they think it manly and becoming to do so; but 
those who are not very strongly constituted suffer a 
severe penalty for their folly. The necessary effect 
of deficient circulation and vitality in the skin is to 
throw a disproportionate mass of blood inwards; and 
when this ition exists, insufficient clothing perpe- 
tuates the evil, until internal disease is generated, and 








health irrecoverably lost. Insufficient clothing not 
only exposes the wearer to all the risk of sudden 
changes of temperature, but it is still more dangerous 
(because in a degree less marked, and therefore less 
apt to excite attention till the evil be incurred) in that 
form which, while it is warm enough to guard the 
body against extreme cold, is inadequate to preserving 
the skin at its natural heat. Many youths, particularly 
females and those whose occupations are sedentary, 
pass days, and weeks, and months, without ever expe- 
riencing the pleasing glow and warmth of a healthy 
skin, and are habitually complaining of chillness of the 
surface, cold feet, and other symptoms of deficient 
cutaneous circulation. Their suffering, unfortunately, 
does not stop here, fer the unequal distribution of the 
blood, oppresses the internal organs, and too often, by 
insensible degrees, lays the foundation of tubercles in 
the lungs, and other maladies, which show themselves 
only when arrived at an incurable stage. Young 
persons of a consumptive habit will generally be found 
to complain of this increased sensibility to cold, even 
before they become subject to those slight catarrhal 
attacks which are so often the immediate precursor, 
or rather the first stages, of pulmonary consumption. 
All who value health, and have common sense and 
resolution, will therefore take warning from signs like 
these, and never rest till the equilibrium of action be 
restored. For this purpose, warm clothing, exercise in 
the open air, sponging with vinegar and water, the 
warm bath, regular friction with a flesh brush or hair 
glove, and great cleanliness, are excellently adapted. 

But while sufficiency of clothing is attended to, 
excessive wrapping up must be as carefully avoided. 
Great differences in the power of generating heat and 
resisting cold exists in different individuals, and it 
would be absurd to apply the same rules to those who 
never feel cold, as to those who are peculiarly sensi- 
tive. The former may be benefited by cold bathing 
and degrees of exposure which would be fatal to the 
latter. The rule is, therefore, not to dress in an inva- 
riable way in all cases, but.to put on clothifig in kind 
and quantity sufficient im/ the individual case to pro- 
tect the body effectually from an abiding sensation of 
cold, however slight. Warmth, however, ought not 
to be sought for in clothing alone, it is at the risk or 
rather certainty of weakening the body, relaxing the 
surface, and rendering the system extremely susceptible 
of injury from the slightest accidental exposures, or 
variations of temperature and moisture. Many good 
constitutions are thus ruined, and many nervous and 
pulmonary complaints brought on, to embitter exist- 
ence and to reduce the sufferer to the level of a hot- 
house plant. 

——j——_. 


TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 


WE should labour to excite in children a detestation 
of all that is mean, cunning, or false, and to inspire 
them with a spirit of openness, honour, and candour, 
making them feel how noble it is; not only to speak 
the truth, but to speak the simple, unaltered truth, 
whether it tell for or against themselves. ‘But to effect 
this, our example must uniformly concur with our 
instructions. Our whole behaviour to them should be 
fair, without artifice. We should never deceive them, 
never employ cunning to gain our ends, or to spare 
present trouble. For instance, to assure a child that 
the medicine he is to take is pleasant, when it is not 
so. Artifice is generally detected even by children. 
There is much in the old proverb, “a cunning trick 
helps but once.” 

The meanness of tale bearing and detraction should 
be strongly impressed upon the mind in early life; a 
children reminded that, not only duty, but a sense 
honour should lead them not to speak that of an absent 
person which they would not speak were hé présént. 
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[ anaiven at the ardently wished-for age of twenty- 
one last November, and came into possession of a 
estate in Yorkshire, left me by a maiden aunt. 

The name of the said estate and my own name, the 
must excuse my withholding; nor do I intend 

io trouble him with any further particulars of myself, 
than thet Iam a smart, sensible fellow, in my own 

‘nion, and in that of the ladies join the advantage of 
being handsome. Respecting my aunt, I shall be 
more communicative, though her surname, also, I can- 
pot unfold. Honoria, then, for that was her christian 
appellation, from my earliest remembrance was a 
pale, melancholy woman, living in the deepest seclu- 
sion, and employing the chief part of her fortune in 
charity, never voluntarily seeking communion with 
her fellow beings, unless their necessities called for 

aid. 

poorer part of her neighbours, therefore, adored 
her, but with the gentry she had no intercourse. 
They, indeed, considered her to be half crazy—which 
she certainly was not—though the deep melancholy 
that hung upon her, and the habit she had of wander- 
ing about the garden half the night, in all weathers, 
conduced to that opinion. Poor Honoria! how little 
did the brilliant dawn of thy life foretell its gloomy 
setting'—Favoured by nature, and enriched by for- 
tune, encircled by the arms of love and friendship, thy 
cup of happiness seemed full. Alas! what turned it 
all to bitterness ? 

My aunt was early left an orphan—young, hand- 
some, and an heiress; it will easily be believed she 
did not want lovers. She had many, and from the 
crowd her heart selected for its idol Clarence Mel- 
ville. All of affection, not swallowed up by that 
Leviathan god, Love, who, in his selfish avarice, en- 
gulfs all other passions, was bestowed on her cousin 
Clara, her playmate and companion from childhood.— 
What a joyous being. was Honoria then!—Time sped 
with unfelt pace, each hour brought fresh pleasures, 
and imagination spread ont a long vista of smiling 
years to beckon her on. The wedding-day was fixed, 
and the necessary preparations nearly completed, when 
an event occurred that destroyed the happiness of Ho- 
noria for ever. This was the mysterious disappear- 
ance of her cousin Clara. Every inquiry wasmade 
—emissaries despatched in all directions—in vain; 
not the slightest traces of her could be found, nor could 
ingenuity suggest or scandal whisper any cause for 
this sudden vanishing,—it seemed as if the earth had 
opened to enshroud her from mortal sight. She had 
left her cousin’s house in the evening to return to her 
own, unattended, as the distance was slight, and from 
that moment was seen no more. After a time the 
useless search was abandoned, and Clara forgotten by 
all but Honoria. Melanchely, amounting to despair, 
seized upon her soul;—in vain Clarence Melville, 
when the first violence of grief had abated, tried to woo 
her from her unavailing regret, and urge his suit;— 
her love for him seemed annihilated by the loss she 
had sustained, and his solicitations served but to renew 
and irritate the sorrow they sought to dispel. She re- 
traeted her former promise to be his, and peremptorily 
rejected him. At length, finding no entreaties could 
shake her resolution, he gave up the pursuit. Time 
passed away, but brought no news of Clara, and no 
Mitigation of her cousin’s grief; on the contrary, every 
hour gave a darker character to it. She had indulged 
her melancholy by erecting a monument to the lost 
one’s memory, in a sequestered part of the grounds, 
where she spent the chief part of her nights, as well 


_as days; and in this tomb she intended her own re- 
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These particulars of my poor aunt’s history awaken- 
ed my early curiosity, interested my feelings in her 
favour, and led me to pay her an attention, and mani- 
fest a sympathy not often found in youth, which gain- 
ed me in return her almost exclusive regard. Thus, 
though she held no intercourse with her neighbours, 
and but little with her remaining relatives, I was al- 
ways a welcome visiter, and the frequent companion 
of her silent wanderings. The only cause I had to 
think that excessive grief had partially deranged her 
intellect was, that sometimes when sitting with her at 
twilight in the monument she had erected, she would 
suddenly start, and looking wildly round, ask me, “ If 
I did not hear that piercing shriek?” though not a 
breath disturbed the air. At such times her features 
would become fixed in marble rigidity, her eyes di- 
lated with horror, and it required all my efforts to 
rouse her from the motionless attention with which 
she bent her ear to the ground. 

This was a state that could not last:—grief, aided 
by her midnight watchings, soon undermined her con- 
stitution, and at the age of forty only, poor Honoria 
was released from her sorrows. 

In the opinion of the worldly, I had little cause for 
grief, as my aunt bequeathed me her whole estate ; 
yet grieve I certainly did, and the gratitude I felt for 
her munificence added a deeper shade to the sorrowI 
experienced. 

On taking possession, I found jin her escritoire a 
packet addressed to me, containing an account of the 
unthought of, secret cause for the grief which had 
long preyed upon, and finally destroyed her. Alas! 
—but I will make no comments—I will obey her 
wishes in making public what she has transmitted of 
her crime and its provocation, and leave her sentence 
to, the justice of those who read her history: 
them well examine their hearts, to see if ngterkiog 
passions might be blown intoa revenge fierce as hers. 
If the small still voice proclaim themselves clear, yet 
let pity mingle with their condemnation of a sinner, 
who atoned by years of agony and repentance for one 
hour's frenzy. 


HONORIA’S CONFESSION. 

To my beloved Nephew: 

I have at length brought my mind to trace, for your 
warning and instruction, the dark secret of my soul. 

You, Charles, are young, gay, and handsome—be- 
ware! oh, beware of inconstancy! To that thought- 
less, heartless foible, arising from a thirst of admiraiion 
or a wanton love of triumph, I owe all my guilt and 
misery. Oh! litle do mea thick, when they flutter 
from fair to fair, of the grief and humiliation they in- 
flict, of the fierce passions they awaken, and the 
crimes, perhaps, to which they give birth! Happy 
the objects of such heartless conduct who are blessed 
by nature with a gay and heedless temper, which 
blunts the edge of sorrow, and shakes off impatiently 
all feelings alien to enjoyment. On such, a wound of 
this kind soon heals; but those of a more sensitive and 
gloomy temperament brood over their wrong; avoid, 


| instead of seeking, consolation, till the constant con- 


| templation kindles the embers of jealousy implanted in 
every heart, into a flame that sometimes destroys both 
injurer and injured. But I must calm myself, and 
proceed to relate what a wreck this levity of egnduct 
made of my happiness. , 

You must have heard the early particulars of my 
life ; that, blessed with affluence, youth, health, (and 
my lovers said beauty,) I seemed the peculiar favour- 
ite of fortune. Love soon added its sunshine to gild 





mains should rest. 


my existence with double radiance. 1 was addressed 
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by Clarence Melville with passion as ardent as it then 
seemed sincere.—Did I return that love ?—Tenfold! 
—My love for him was the spring of all my thoughts 
and actions ; it occupied and engrossed my whole soul 
—it was the fatal cause of my short-lived happiness, 
my enduring misery, my inexpiable guilt. But at that 
time it was all unmixed joy; and tu heighten it, my 
cousin Clara, the being whom, except Clarence, I lov- 
ed best in the world, came after a long absence, much 
regretted by me, to complete my felicity by her sym- 
pathy and affection. Short-sighted mortals! how blindly 
do we promise ourselves happiness—how ill do we se- 
lect the means of attaining it! How little did I think, 
when I welcomed Clara to my home, that she would 
soon render that home desolate! and that when I 
pressed her to my heart, I clasped the being fated to 
destroy its peace for ever! 

She had not been with me a week when I perceiv- 
ed a change in the behaviour of Clarence to me that 
grieved and perplexed me. The devoted attention, the 
eager solicitude, the tender smile, the look of love fol- 
lowing my slightest action, gave place to the constrain- 
ed manner, the studied politeness, the cold, wandering 
eye, which too surely indicate love’s decay. A wo- 
man’s heart feels all these before a man is conscious 
that he has betrayed any symptoms of change. What 
could I think?—I sought fur the cause—alas! I had 
not far to seek,—he had transferred his affections to 
my cousin Clara. What did I not feel at this disco- 
very? "T'was bitter enough— 


“To meet those eyes once kind, 
(And oh! how loved they were!) 
And seek in vain to find 
One look of kindness there.” 


But to see them lavish all their fondness on another 
—to see his gaze fixed on her while | siood by unre- 
—to hear his voice, now cold and careless to 
Mme, mbdidulated to tones of the deepest tenderness 
when addressing her—oh! what torment can equal 
this?’ "Tis safficiently’ humiliating to be abandoned 
and rejected for one superior to otirsel ves in the charms 
and qualities calculated to gain affection; but when 
the successful rival is palpably inferior, it doubly barbs 
the injury. This was certainly my case; my bitterest 
enemy could not have awarded the advantage to Clara 
over me in any thing but a trifling difference in age. 
The mean aris, therefore, of coquetry must have been 
practised to seduce my lover’s heart. A man, if un- 
fairly supplanted (and who ever thought himself fairly 
supplanted ?) summons the traitor to the field; and 
should his heart's blood atone for his treachery, who 
blames the injured party? But what revenge have 
we?—None! The contempt, the humiliation falls on 
the injured instead of on the injurer, for in the world 
success ever commands applause. No revenge left-us 
but the deepest hatred, as impotent as it is bitter — 
Alas! mine was not impotent! But I will not anti- 
cipate. 

This state of things continued for some time; daily 
and hourly was I condemned to feel his diminished 
regard for me, and increasing affection for Clara. But 
what could Ido? I had no positive proofs of the in- 
gratitude and dissimulation I too well knew she prac- 
tised, and in silence, therefore, did the loathing and 
hatred | felt for her accumulate in my soul. 

At length, one fatal evening realized all my worst 
suspicions, arm sealed my wretchedness for ever. 

The day had been uncommonly sultry, and the cur- 
tains of our usual sitting-room had been let down to 
exclude the sun. The fervour of its rays had yielded 
to the encroaching shades of twilight. Langnid and 
oppressed, | was reclinéd on a couch, lost in the con- 
templation of my griefs, when Clarence and my faith- 
less cousin entered the apartment. I soon became 





—. 


conscious that they were not aware of ‘m presence - 
for the sofa on which I lay was placed in the window 
recess, and hidden by the curtain. Believing them. 
selves alone, they gave free scope to their mutual ten. 
derness. What was I not compelled to hear! for 
choked, overpowered by contending emotions, I could 
neither speak nor move, but remained a motionleg 
witness of what planted daggers in my heart. But 
let me not recall my sufferings during that interview. 
lest my brain again madden, and & become incapable 
of completing my task! I heard his impassioned Voice, 
his eloquent entreaties, his pleading sighs an tender 
caresses. I heard the affected pity but real Tiamph 
with which she spoke of her “ poor cousin!”—] heard 
them plan an elopement;—for the accepted lover of 
one cousin could not openly demand the hend of the 
other. I heard the pretext she was to make for leay. 
ing my house that evening, and still I refrained from 
springing between them and flashing guilty confusion 
into their conscious faces!—For what would it have 
availed me?—Yet, oh! would that I had! The tu. 
mult of love, jealousy, and hatred, struggling in my 
heart, would have vented its first force in reproaches, 
and I should not then have been the guilty being I 
now am!—But I did not, and they left the room, igno- 
rant that I was in full possession of their treacherous 
secret! and I was alone to reflect on the injury I had 
received, and surrender myself to the influence of all 
the stormy passions it awakened. My wrath fell 
chiefly on Clara, for she had the obligations of kindred, 
and the recollection of many benefits received, to 
withheld her from the infliction of so bitter a wrong. 
Besides, how slowly do we learn to hate those we 
have deeply loved! Towards my lover, therefore, my 
feelings of resentment were softened by the love I 
still felt for him; but it burnt but the more fiercely 
against my cousin. Wrapt in vague thoughis of ven- 
geance, unconscious of whither ] was going, or how I 
meant to act, but eager to escape from a place now 
hateful to my sight—whose walls had re-echoed the 
sounds that had driven me to frenzy—I wandered into 
the garden. Here I soon encountered Clara:—I re- 
coiled at the sight of her, as if the earth had opened to 
entomb me. She approached me with perfect calm- 
ness, and with hypocritical expressions of regret told 
the tale she had forged to deceive me. With diff- 
culty I repressed a scornful laugh as she recapitulated 
what I knew to be a falsehood. I made some answer 
—I know not what—and she continued to converse 
and walk ’by my side. I wonder what fatal chance, 
for design it was not, led my steps to a gloomy, un- 
frequented part of the grounds. There was in this 
place a large well of considerable depth, which hed 
long been disused, and now contained little if any 
water, but was haif choked up with mud. 

Let me pause, ere I proceed to relate the event that 
filled the measure of my wo, and stained my soul with 
a crime which no tears can efface. 

Away with this weakness or pride !—what right have 
1 to shrink from incurring the detestation I deserve? 

Checked by my gloomy silence, or wrapt in antici- 
pations of future happiness, Clara walked on musing 
a little in advance of me. Heedless of her steps, she 
was on the brink of the well:—I saw her danger ; for 
with feelings of hatred I was gazing on the form 
which had fascinated and estranged from me the Heart 
of my fickle lover. A warning rose to my lips; but a 
sudden remembrance of the hateful scene | had just 
witnessed froze the words in their passage—In the 
next instant she disappeared from my sight, and her 
piercing scream fell upon my ear! 

“Help! help! consin—save me! save) me!” she 
shricked.—I stood motionless. Again she'shrieked— 
“Help, dear cousin, for Heaven's sake! { am sinking 
fast !—Will you not save me?” Her voite 
fainter. ; 
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My heart relented,—I bent over the brink to con- 
gole and encourage her, to tell her I would hasten for 
aid—when she gasped out, “ Oh! Clarence, where are 

1—why are you not here to save your beloved ?” 

Those fatal words sealed her fate and mine. Again 
the maddening pangs of jealousy shot their fangs into 
my burning brain :—again the tender vows and ca- 

y I had heard hissed like scorpions in my ear.— 
For what should I save her? To see her become the 
wife of Clarence Melville? To have the tortures I 
had felt in that scene perpetuated? To become but 
their pitied dupe—their laughing-stock ’—Never! 
never! And, resolutely shutting my heart to her 

: ssed on. 
pry se sounded fainter and fainter, and at 
length ceased. The frenzy of my mind had not yet 
subsided, bat a startling fear crossed it. If her body 
should be found in the well, might not suspicion fall 
on me !—If | betrayed my knowledge of the accident, 
how should I account for not summoning assistance 
sooner? ‘My resolution was taken. I retraced my 
steps, and bent over the abyss to ascertain if she yet 
lived: all was silent. 1 picked up a heavy stone and 
threw it in, intending to sink the body lower; then, 
either my over-wrought fancy deceived me, or a low 
groan struck my ear!—I shrunk back in horror. Afier 
a pause, | again leant over the brink to listen: the 
stillness of death was there! I nerved myself afresh ; 
and collecting stones, earth, and leaves, completed my 
dreadful task, and buried my victim effectually from 
sight. In that quiet spot not a trace remained that 
could indicate the fearful death one human being had 
met—the guilt which another had incurred. No 
breeze murmured her cries—no rusiling leaf whisper- 
ed my crime. 

Starting at every shadow, trembling at every sound, 
I returned to the house. 

To one who had pulled the weight of murder on 
her soul, the additional guilt of a lie w conceal it was 
of easy fabrication. I had overheard from her own 
lips that she had secretly removed such of her apparel 
as she had with her. 1 boldly, therefore, stated on my 
arrival at home, that Clara had lefi me to return to 
her parents. As she had, preparatively to her pro- 
jected flight, expressed that intention, her absence ex- 
cited no surprise. 

When her mysterious disappearance, which every 
thing conspired to render apparently voluntary, be- 
came known, I had no occasion to feign grief—remorse 
had deeply rooted it in my heart, never to be removed. 

My faithless lover, though he joined in the search, 
did not for a long time feel the alarm he professed.— 
Deceived himself by the consciousness of the plot he 
had laid to deceive others, he faneied she would soon 
inform him of her place of concealment ; and he there- 
fore discouraged rather than forwarded the efforts to 
discover her. What his feelings were when months 
passed and brought no tidings—what he thougitt of 
the deep mystery that enshrouded her fate, I cannot 
pretend to say,—I can only tell how he acted. 

Will it be believed, that, after an interval due to 
decorum had elapsed, this doubly faithless lover re- 
newed his addressea tv me? It will; fora man who 
eam hearilessly deceive and desert one affectionate 
confiding woman, can never feel real love for any.— 
His grief for Clara's loss was as evanescent as his pas- 
sion fur her had been sudden. 

But what were now my feelings? what a revulsion 
had Yaken place in my mind? How inconsistent are 
human beings! To remove the bar to my happiness, 
I had steeped my soul in crime ;—to promote my union 
with Claremce, | had risked my eternal condemnation. 
And now, that union was in my power, with what 
horror did I reject it!—with what luathing did I hear 
protestations listened to with rapture before! Was this 
the man iphad wolized? Was it for love like this, 





“ Lightly won and lightly lost,” 

that I had becdme a murderess? for such my silence 
and okduracy had made me. Yet—let me confess my 
weakness—spite of the contempt I felt for his fickle- 
ness, I still loved him; his presence had power to 
stifle my remorse,—in his society I could half recover 
my lost happiness. But did I, a murderess, dare to 
dream of being happy? No! no! to gain him I had 
committed fearful guilt—to part from him should be 
its bitter expiation. And I did part; triumphing over 
the struggles of my rebellious heart, I dismissed him, 
and would never from that hour come into his pre- 
sence again, devoting the remainder of my miserable 
life 10 ceaseless sorrow and repentance. 

Still I shrunk from making proper atonement; the 
instinctive wish we have to retain the love and re- 
spect of our fellow-creatures prevented my insuring 
their detestation and horror by a disclosure of my 
guilt. [ therefore permitted the remains of my vic- 
tim to moulder in an unhallowed grave. Over the 
fatal abyss I caused to be erected a monument, which 
now, and ages after the hand which records it shall be 
dust, will perpetuate her memory and my crime. 

To live almost constantly in this monument was 
my penance. Every evening, at the same hour | had 
in her company sought the fatal spot, I repaired to it, 
and there remained, midst silence and darkness, to 
live over again the fearful scene; again to hear her 
piercing shrieks, her imploring appeals, her suffocating 
agony, till my maddening brain has conceived her spi- 
rit stand gibbering at me, and, with a fiendish laugh, 
mocking my despair. 

Aud now my painful sacrifice is completed—my 
glass of life is run; that heart that has so long sus- 
tained the dull throb of agony and remorse will soon 
cease to beat. I have now made my last and bitter- 
est expiation. I have, by this disclosure, robbed my 
memory of the love and respect of the only being 
whose sympathy and regard have mitigated 
rows. With a spirit humbled to the dug}, I have con- 
quered that pride which made me fear ’ worse 
than death, and shrink e¥en in the grave from the in- 
famy I merited. ‘The full measure of my just punish- 
ment must disgrace my memory. 

Should the recital of my crime and its provocations, 
deter any other beings from similar inconstancy and 
tevenge, [ shall not have suffered in vain. 


———> 
MINERALOGY. 


EMERaLps are now found only in Pera; but they 
were formerly brought from Ethiopia, and were so 
13 much prized by the ancients, that 
they would not engrave on them 
as on the other precious stones. 
The primitive and most usual 
crystal of the Emerald, and also 
of the Beryl, or Aqua-marine, is a 
hexagonal prism (Fig. 13.) These two minerals, and 
the Euclase, which is remarkable for its brittleness, 
contain the earth GLucina, and form a distinct genus. 
1 —But in speaking of the Zircon 
and Emerald, we have omitted 
to notice the Topaz (Fig. 14) 
which belongs to the Alumi- 
nous genus. It is a mineral 
to be found in many parts of 
the world; always crystallized, 
more or less perfectly; some- 
times in the beds of rivers, and sometimes in the 
veins of mountains, with Rock Crystals and Aqua- 
marines. The bright rose colonr of these Crystals is 
not their natural tint, but is produced by exposing the 
deep orange-coloured Tupazes of Brazil, to a conside- 
rable heat for some hours, and then allowing them to 
cool slowly. 
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THE MARSH MAIDEN. 
A TALE OF THE PALATINATE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ROMANCE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


I nav followed the course of the Rhine, from its 
sources among the Alps, and had been carried through 
lake Constance on its shoulders. I had bared my 
bosom to the spray of its waters, as they tumbled 
Toaring over the rocks of Laufen; and contemplated 
with scarcely less interest, the smaller cataract of 
Rheinfelden, called Heellhacken: but as yet I had not 
been tempted to take more than a traveller's glance 
as I hurried along. At Basel, however—or Basle, as 
the French write the word—I stopped involuntarily. 
I sent for the blanchisseuse, cursing, affectedly, the 
filthy world; and for the shoemaker, deploring the 
instability of mundane things; and then set out, in 
the spirit of a fox-hunter, to retrace my steps for two 
leagues. 

The cause of this effect lay almost equi-distant be- 
tween Rheinfelden and Basel. Ido not know how 
it was—for I am no antiquary, and no scholar, in the 
proper sense of the term—but the village of Augst, 
set down here, on the ruins of the ancient Roman 
colony of Augusta Rauracorum, touched me strangely. 
The colony was trodden down by the “Scourge of 
God” in his devastating progress, and to-day there 
are to be seen only some insignificant remains rising 
among the modern houses of the village. Among 
these are the vestiges of an early Roman aqueduct, 
extending to a considerable distance in the direction 
of Basel ; and if tradition may be believed, there was 
effected by this means, after the works fell into ruin, 
a subterranean communication between the two towns, 
fo which is attached a very extraordinary story. The 
tradition avefs, that the wealth of both places was 
concealed in the middle of this vast vault, and guarded 
by enchantment. This is very well—every body be- 
lieves in enchantment; and the word leaves room for 
the imagination of all to extend at pleasure without 
distressing itself. But then the story goes further, and 
says that the treasure was guarded, compulsorily, by 
a princess, half serpent, half woman; who could only 
be disenchanted by three kisses bestowed upon her 
lips by a young man at once brave, devout, and chaste. 
There is the awkwardness of going too much into 
detail. You can only suit one class of imaginations, 
and the rest are annoyed at being left out. The 
character of the hero, besides, for whom the adventure 
was reserved, has become somewhat scarce in these 
latter days. 

While wandering among the ruins of the aqueduct, 
and musing upon the treasures of that antique world 
of which it is the monument, I observed a cavern-like 
hole, apparently newly formed, either by the accidental 
fall, or wilful overthrow of part of one of the walls. 
It looked like an invitation! my heart beat wildly, 
and before my thoughts had time to turn themselves, 
I found myself groping in utter darkness in the Heiden- 
lock, as the aqueduct is called by the natives, or Pa- 
gans’ Hole. 

I had not travelled many steps from the entrance, 
however, when I[ had reason to repent my precipita- 
tion. The crumbling stones gave way behind me, 
and one falling on my shoulder, seated me unceremo- 
niously in the Turkish fashion on the pavement of the 
vault. When I opened my eyes, for somehow or 
other they had closed themselves at the crash, I found 
that I was no longer in darkness, a great part of the 
roof having fallen in; and I saw seated before me, as 
if in imitation of my own posture—a human figure! 


In using the word figure, I mean it as a 
wherewithal to convey to the reader an idea of ihys- 
tery and romance. It was nothing more, notwith. 
standing, than a man a few years younger than myself, 
dressed in modern, not to say fashionable costume, ang 
staring at me with a mixture of surprise and alarm, 
Having sat in silence for some time, like a couple of 
bronzes, the stranger proved himself no ghost, by 
speaking first. 

“ Where were you going, my friend ?” said he, 

“To look for the treasure of the Serpent-lady.— 
And you?” 

“ That was precisely my own object,” answered he 
gravely. “Having observed a small aperture in the 
wall, I widened it sufficiently to make it serve as 
door, and might by this time have been in the presence 
of the enchanted princess, had you not come in s0 
incautiously as to bring the roof down about our 
ears.” ' 

There was a languid smile on the stranger's lip as 
he alluded to the tradition; but I saw at the same 
time in his eye a gleam of that sort of enthusiasm, 
which takes romance for the gospel of its mundane 
faith and happiness. 

It may be supposed that an acquaintance commenced 
in so singular a manner, had sume chance of ripening 
into intimacy ; and indeed, after hunting for antiqui- 
ties together for a week, I think I may say that 
gained more of the confidence of Ernest Wald than he 
had lately bestowed upon any other human being. He 
lived at Basel in a style which led me 4o believe that 
he was exceedingly poor; but upon one occasion, 
when I was in pressing want of money for a bank bill, 
he opened his desk, and handed me the amount 
without hesitation. 

“ You surprise me, my friend,” said I; “I thought 
you were wholly without resources—and in fact I was 
on the point of advising you seriously to come with 
me to London, where your talents will, in all probe- 
bilityy,etand you in more stead than they appear to do 
in Basel.” 

“I thank you!” he replied, grasping my hand; 
“truly, warmly I thank you; and the time may come, 
soon, very soon, when we shall be sitting at your fire 
side together, as ¢losely as when we first met in the 
Heidenloch. Wild as you may imagine the thought 
to be, I have had a feeling, an impression on my mind, 
ever since I saw you first, that you were destined to 
do me some lasting, some inestimable service ; and 
where should this take place, if not in your own coun- 
iry, since there is no likelihood of our ever meeting 
in mine again? As yet, however, I have other wishes, 
other plans, other duties. Why should I not tell you 
all?” and his fine face flushed eximson like a girl's. 
“ My friend, you have often pitied my sadness, and 
been surprised at my penuriousness : this is the secret 
—and | feel you are not of those who would treat it 
with ridicule or contempt. 

“I loved, and was beloved, and my mistress became 
my betrothed bride, when sudden ruin fell uporf the 
fortunes of my family. She remained faithful for a 





time ; but at length either her affections wavered, or 
the restraint imposed by her mercenary father became 
more severe. One dark and stormy evening, as I sat 
ruminating on a project I had formed of coming fo 
Basel to push my fortune, I received a hasty note 





from her, by my own servant, whom I hed sent to 
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doned the pursuit on which I had left England, and 
presently found myself rattling in a public vehicle 








es 


stre, demanding to see me at the place of our 
paragon no at ~ appointed hour. She knew 
how deeply anxious I was to have an interview with | throngh the Palatinate. . 
ber before leaving the country ; but still the commu-} It is by no means my intention to describe the 
seemed strange. There was no possibility of | journey; but I may observe, that the ground near the 
river is in many places extremely marshy. The Rhine 
is said, at some early period, to have fogmed here a 
vast lake; and from the nature ef the soil, the tradi- 
tion does not seem to be improbable. It may have 
been owing perhaps to the miasma, that I suffered in 
the midst of the journey an attack of a disease which 
I flattered myself had been subdued by change of air 
and diet. ‘This was brought on by a residence at ¢ 
Sligo in Treland, where the atmosphere is perpetually 
saturated with moisture; and where, from the same 
reason, the cholera is at this moment making more 
frightful ravages than in any other place in the em- 
pire. The most inconvenient symptom, is a total 
inability to remain in any but a horizontal posture, 
without experiencing a nervous affection of the most 
distressing nature; and I no sooner felt the approach 
of the malady than I descended from the diligence, 
afd taking my baggage into a little village inn, went 


reaching the rendezvous in so short a time, except 
vs taking @ route which was imminently dangerous 
— by day-light; and as I had deferred my journey 
n her account for at least a month, another day, or 
another week, could not have been of extraordinary 
consequence. It was my duty, however, as well as 
my inclination to obey, whatever might be the danger; 
and I prepared to set out instantly, first sending a 
hurried reply to her by the bearer, containing these 
words: ‘If this paper, which will go round by the 
common highway, reaches you first, you may conclude 
that 1 have lost my life in the attempt to signalise my 
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gs 
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~_ gained the place of meeting in safety long before 

servant could possibly have arrived ; but, owing 
to the darkness of the night, some minutes later than 
the appointed time. She was not there. Even five 
minutes’ grace had been too much for her to give— 
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ill, it pity or mockery ; and when at length I heard foot-| people among whom I found myself, that the land 
unt steps in the dark and Jonely road, I turned aside, and | which borders the morass, even where it becomes firm 

concealed myself behind a tree till the messenger had | enough tofeeéive cultivation, is still in a state of 
ght passed. That very night I set out for Basel, where | | nature.*"They say that, if necessary, they would 
ves have now been nearly a year. I have made a tolerable | rather reap their corn in a church-yard; and they 
ith sum of money, part of it the treasure of the Serpent- | account for the flitting lights that are usually seen in « 
ba Lady; which sold well, even in the small quantities | such places, by a thousand stories too ghastly, and too 
do in which I found it, as specimens of antiquity...It is | absurd for repetition. 

my purpose to return home on the anniversary of my | On the third evening, while undressing for bed in 
id ; departure ; to see her that night for the last time: and {| my lonely chamber, a young lad, the son of the host, 
ne, then, if—nonsense, there can be no if in,the question | knocked at the door. 
re —and then to sell my small remaining property, and “ Look, master,” said he, “you laugh at our death- 
he set out for England.” lights; but only throw open your shutters, and you 
ght Such was the little story of Ernest Wald; and you | shall see one!” 
nd, may either sigh or smile at it,a@s you please. For| “I do not laugh at them,” replied I; “they are 
to my part, being past my,days of “calf-love,” the im- | merely natural appearances, although the ignorant 
nd pression it made at the time would in all probability | among my own conntrymen tell a thousand foolish 
in: have been effaced, like that of other interesting inci- | tales of them under the name of ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ 
ng dents one meets with in travelling, had not the cir- | and the French more poetically dub them ‘ Filles du 
Ps, eumstances been recalled some time after in a manner | Marais.’ ’’* ° 
bu still more striking than had been my meeting with the| I did, however, as I was bid; and throwing open 
’s. hero. ‘| the shutter, looked out into the gloom. Having men- 
nd I left my friend at Basel, and proceeded along the tioned the desolate appearance of the scene even in 
et Rhine to Strasbourg; where it was my intention to | the day-time, it may be imagined that when beheld 
it cross the river, for the purpose of visiting Baden, | by the faint glimpses of a moon struggling at once 

Karlsruhe, Heidelberg, and the other great towns on | with fog and twilight, there was nothing very se- 
e the right bank. On a sudden, however, it occurred | ducing in the view. Presently the moon was wholly 
e to mé that it would be a pity to lose the opportunity, | obscured by the drifting clouds, and all was dark in 
a presenting ifself for the first time, of traversing the | the direction of the morass. 
mr ancient Palasinate, now Rhenish Bavaria, on the left} “Louk, look!” said the boy suddenly, “ there is the 
e bank of the Rhine; and I persuaded myself that it} Marsh-maiden!” and a small glimmering light did 
ut would be time enough next year to see the petty | indeed appear flitting in the distance. Sometimes it 
o duchies on the other side of the river. Accordingly, | was seen, sometimes lost; but it nevéF skipped like 
at a minute’s warning—without thinking twice of the 
- affair—I changed the whole plan of my journey, aban-| * Marsh Maidens. 





“—~?* 


after having exposed me to the chance, nay, the pro- 
bability of losing my life! God knows, that I should 
have been only too ready to believe explanation pos- 
sible; but, alas! I ascertained that there was a light 
in her window—that she had retired for the night— 
and that her father, the only one of the family whose 
observation she had cause to fear, had been absent the 
whole evening, and was not expected home till the 
next day. 
“I cannot describe to you my feelings. In the 
y of the moment, I determined to return the way 
I had come, for the purpose of tempting my fate ; but 
ide persuaded me to go round by the public road, 
so that I might turn back my servant, and thus pre- 
vent her from having the satisfaction of knowing that 
I had exposed my life for her at all. And yet, asI 
led, a kind of shame rose in my mind. I 
dreaded to meet the man’s eye, lest I should read in 





to bed. 

On the second day I arose from my bed, better, but 
still languid, and somewhat nervous. There cannot 
be conceived a situation more dismal than that of this 
village. The Rhine, though near, is invisible ; the 
country around is one immense morass, and the only 
features of the picturesque are some bare eminences 
at a distance with water gleaming between, beneath 
which, if tradition may be believed, repose the ruins 
of a city. Seen dimly through the mist that rises 
perpetually from this abode of desolation and death, 
there are woods, and groves, and one or two old 
castles; but they confer only the distant pleasures of 
hope, for the morass (so called par excellence, where 
all is a morass,) is impassable even to foot travellers, 
who, as well as the diligence, must take.a ci 
many miles to avoid it. ‘ , 


In such horror is this, spot-lield by"the simple 
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the ignis fatuus to a very considerable distance. If it 
was possible to have believed that it could have been 
held by any human hand, the zig-zag manner of its 
progress might have been accounted for by the in- 
equality of the ground. I was startled, I confess, by 
the peculiarity, and looked around, in growing in- 
terest, in search of some other wandering visiters of 
the night. 

“ Does it always come alone ?” demanded I of the 


“This one docs,” was the reply ; “there are others 
sometimes seen hop-skip-and-jumping from pool to 
pool, and from ridge to ridge; but they are smaller, 
and soon vanish. This one was the ‘queen of the 
buried city!” 

I threw on my coat hastily, and snatched pp my hat. 

“Come with me,” said I, “ and show me the way 
across these fields to the brink of the morass.” 

“TI show you the way? Not if” 

“ Not if I were to give you a five-franc piece ?” 

“ Not if you were to give me five hundred Napo- 
leons!” 

“ Well, good night!” and I went out alone. 

It was by this time so dark that I could not discern 
the boundary of the morass on the nearer side, from 
the shadows that surrounded it; but it seemed to me 
that the light, which was now stationary, must have 
approached almost close to the edge. I stood still for 
a t—half hoping, half fearing to see it bound 
away again towards the interior ; but it did not move 
— it seemed as fixed as a star. The disk of the moon 
was faintly seen through the dark pall that overshadow- 
ed her, and flung a dim sepulchral light over the 
scene: the night-wind, moaning as it passed, seemed 
to have borne from the abyss before me the damp 
exhalations of the charnel-house ; my breath at last 
was impeded by the cold and heavy atmosphere, and 
my nervous sensations returned with new force. 

Bashing at my folly, and endeavoring to excuse it 
as well as I could by the consideration that I was still 
an invalid, I went @m.*) 1 was now near the brink of 
the morass—when the liglit suddenly disappeared. 

“ Blockhead!”" cried I, “it isan ignis fatuus !”— 
but the moon, half raising her spectral ‘face at the 
moment, disclosed a pile of mossy earth between me 
and the place where the Marsh-maiden had stood. 
The morass lay before me in its full extent, and a 
more frightful scene I think I never beheld. Pools of 
black water glimmered every where along the sur- 
face ; here yawned a pit, that resembled some gigantic 
grave, and there rose a pile of earth like a sepulchral 
monument. Even the more solid eminences were so 
broken and undermined by the water with which they 
were saturated, that their general outline gave the 
idea of the roofs of a city, when seen from one of its 
towers; and it was probably from this appearance 
that the tradition already alluded to had derived its 
origin. At all events, there was no possibility of 
either man or beast finding a path across; and the 
light, therefore, notwithstanding the peculiarity I had 
observed, must either have been one of the phenomena 
so common in marshy grounds—or a lamp borne by a 
spirit! 

I had now gained the base of the ridge. or mound, 
which stood between me and the spot which was to 
end my speculations. The ground was already soft 
and muddy, and I had some difficulty in keeping my 
footing, while coasting round the eminence. At 
length I passed the last projecting corner, and the 
mysterious light was close beside me; but the moon 
having been again enveloped in the drifting clouds, I 
saw nothing else for some moments. There seemed 
to me, however, to be something resembling a halo 
round it. My heart sickened before I was conscious 
of any feeling of apprehension; and when the pale 
planet of the night rose, slow and faint, once more 
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upon the scene, I felt my blood ran cold, 
distinctly a female figure standing oonend ean 
before me, like a statue of white marble, 

It must not be understood that I saw the Appear. 
ance at once. First it came like an im i 
consciousness—strange, fearful, and indefinite, such 
we have in dreams; then gradually it emerged lke 
some spectral form, from the bosom of the darknew " 
and then its outlines sharpened in the moonlight, il 
they attained the precision and rigidity of marble 
That moment I shall never forget! The pride of 
manly courage—the stoicism of philosophy—the yeam. 
ings of young romance, with all its noble dari 
lofty resolutions—whither had they fled? | 
forward, not in heroism, but in the desperation of 
astonishment and terror, till I was within grasp of the 
figure—and yet it did not move. 

The face was like that of a corpse in the beginning 
of its sleep, during the moment in which the angel of 
death lingers to contemplate the beauty which it is his 
mission to destroy. The eyes were open and fixed 
with a starry tranquillity, upon some object in the 
distance ; a small paper lantern hung by her side, and 
the hand which held it I could see was as colourless 
as the white garment on which it lay. ’ 

The Shape, I say, did not move ; it seemed uncon. 
scious of my presence ; and yet as I gazed, my heart 
grew calm, and my senses returned. There was 
something so touching in those still meek features, 
that the fountains of pity in my bosom were opened; 
there was life in their very paleness, for life is wher. 
ever there is suffering and sorrow. “ Yes,” eried J, 
“mysterious wanderer though thou be! thou art yet 
a child of earth—thou art a woman and a sister!” 

She moved her head at my voice, and e eyes 
rested on mine for an instant ; then putting her finger 
on her lip, as if enjoining silence, she pointed to the 
distant object, whatever it might be, on which she 
gazed. I looked in the direction.indicated, but could 
see nothing. An impenetrable~shadow covered the 
whole country around us; and the glimpses of the 
moon were now so faint, that if the pools of the marsh 
had not added to the light by the reflection, or at least 
afforded points of observation to the eye, I should 
scarcely have been able to discern the peculiarities of 
the surface on which I stood. My momentary terror 
had given way to @ vague sympathy, and this was 
now growing into awe. Her white arm, when er 
tended in the doubtful light, seemed transparent. The 
marble-like distinctness of her. outline had melted 
away ; and at length, instead of the speculations with 
which I had unceasingly employed my thoughts and 
the organs of my senses, on her form, and character, 
and history—there only remained an indefinite but 
oppressive conviction that I stood at this moment, 
without knowing how or why, in the darkness of night, 
on one of the wildest spots of the Palatinate, by the 
brink of a trackless and desolate morass,—and that 
shape was beside me, resembling a girl dressed in 
white, as pale as death, and as silent as the grave, 
sometimes glowing into distinctness, sometimes fading 
into gloom! 

I endeavored for some moments to persuade myself 
that I was either in a dream, or under the influence 
of some of the illusions of disease; but there was 
nothing dream-like in the circumstances around me, 
except their vagueness and mystery, and I knew that 
my nervous malady had never been accompanied by 
any aberration of mind. It was time, however, 
act ; for if I thought more, I should become either @ 
child or a madman. 

“For whom do you wait?” said I; and the words 
came from me, unconsciously, with the suddenness 
and almost the loudaess of a shout. 

“Hush! hush!”, whispered the figure—He is 





coming!” 
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—_—_— 
« Whe iseoming? Why do you wait? How came 
here? Who, and what, and whence, in the name 
vee most holy heaven, are you ?” y 

«| am a maid,” replied the figure thus adjured, 
« who ence hed a lever; and I am doomed to wander 
here fora sin I have committed.” 

# Doomed! sin !” ; - 

« Yes. I was about to be forced into a marriage 
by my father, and determined to fly while he was 
absent from the castle. In the hurry and alarm of the 

I sent for my lover, conjuring him to be with 
me at the hour of flight. Alas! I forgot that, had he 
the speed of the red deer, he could not have kept so 
near an appointment, except by crossing the marsh. 
The night was dark and gusty—I never saw him 

My heart throbbed wildly as the story of Ernest 
Wald flashed upon my mind. I had had an impression 
that he was of the country on the other side of the 
Rhine; but was it possible to believe that circum- 
stances so remarkable could’ be only a coincidence ? 
And yet by this time—and I endeavored to remember 
the date accurately—he must have returned. If he 
was a living man he would have seen his mistress on 
the day of which their year of separation expired. 
The Marsh-maiden had relapsed into am attitude of 
waiching, and the moonlight, which was now stronger, 
disclosed with tolerable distinctness her death-like 
face and long white raiment. The idea occurred to 
me of a beautiful and’ virgin corpse, in its grave dress. 

“Dd you believe your lover to be dead!” said I, 


Sia! I know it too well! I am doomed to wander 
till I meet him, for he alone can give me rest. This 
night ia the anniversary of his death; and I must 
watch for him till the dawn. He is not here—nor 
there—nor there. Come, I will show you where his 
body lies!” and she was about, as I imagined, to step 
backwards into a pond of black thick water. 

“Hold!” cried I, endeavouring to seize her arm; 
but she withdrew it, and raised her paper lamp to my 
face in apparent astonishment. Another step would 
have been fatal—and I pronounced, with the solemnity 
of a spell, the name of Ernest Wald! A long, wild 
scream broke from her lips at the word, and rung far 
over the dismal abyss. 

“That is the name!” she shrieked. “Itis he! it is 
he!” and‘then, dropping her voice suddenly, ,and 
looking up with a smile, as if of blandishment, in my 
face, “Come,” she whispered, “and I will show you 
where he lies—give me your hand!” I shrunk back 
aghast; and in an instant, with a laugh that pierced 
my very brain, she sprang over the pond of black 
water. 

Ican no more explain my geenduct than I could 
repeat it. I do not know what were the ideas which 
flashed across my mind. I donot remember whether 
I measured the gulf with my eye before darting-across ; 
but the next moment I stoed beside her on the black, 
crumbling, quivering, toutering sod. 

“Well done!” cried the Marsh-maiden ; and as I 
felt my footing give way, with a desperate effort I 
cleared the next pool. “Well done!’ well done!” 
repeated the Marsh-maiden. 

There was no time to think; to stand still would 
have been madness—to turn, death. Mingling, be- 
sides, with my terror, there now arose a strange feeling 
of exultation at her words of applause; and as I 
bounded after the flying phantom, a maniac pride took 
possession of my heart. It would be in vain to attempt 
to describe: the dreams of this intoxication. I was in 
the wake,of a spjrit, and I knew that her goblin-light 
Was to lead me to destruction. The words rung in 
My ears,(and seemed to be repeated by myriads of 
Voices fromevery corner of the marsh. The toads put 


‘ uptheir heads and laughed at me as I passed ; the 





spotted serpent looked round at me as he wriggled 
hastily out of my way. On swept the spectral maid, 
her lantern swung to and fro in the wind, as she con- 
tinued to shriek, “ Well done! well done!” 


Tramp, tramp, across the land we speed— 
Splash, splash, across the sea ; 

Hurrah! the dead can ride, 

Dost fear to ride with me? 


On a sudden she disappeared, and I fell to the 
ground. 

My first feelings, as I lay prostrate grasping the wet 
sod that seemed to melt in my grasp, were of awe and 
terror. The sulky splashing and gurgling of the 
waters were in my ear. The reeling of the frail and 
fearful vessel on which I floated, indicated that it was 
unconnected with any bottom; and my thoughts lost 
themselves in fathoming the loathsome gulf over which 
I hung, and into which I was about to descend. I 
raised my head, and looked round in despair. A uni- 
versal croak, like hoarse laughier at my humiliation, 
arose from the foul denizens of the marsh; the snakes 
fixed their eyes in deep hatred upon mine; and the 
beetles and tadpoles gamboled in grotesque triumph 
around me. 

At this moment I heard again the voice of the 
Marsh-maiden. It was hollow and sepulchral, as if it 
came from beneath the surface ; and looking onward 
in a horizontal direction, I saw on a level with myself 
the faint halo of her lamp above the sod. 

“He is here!” she cried; “ we are at our journey’s 
end—come on! well done!” and as if compelled by 
enchantment, I sprung furiously upon my feet and 
darted forward, feeling the sod on which I had lain, 
part in fragments as I spurned it from me. The bank 
on which I now found myself, though tremulous like 
the rest, felt more secure, and I bounded wo 
towards the light. The next moment, howeg 
moon escaped providentially from the driftmg clouds, 
and threw a steady gleam. upefilthe seem@. A single 
step more would heve plunged me into a gulf in 
which hopesitself could not live for an instant. 

This was a deep pit, about five yards in diameter, 
and half filled with black thick water. The sides 
projected towards the top, as if the part more exposed 
to the poisonous fluid had been eaten away—all except 
in one spot where the bank had fallen down, and 
hung shelving several feet over the surface. 

On the edge of the bank stood the Marsh-maiden, 
holding her lamp down to the water as if looking for 
some object, and bending forward like a being at once 
unsusceptible of fear, and unassailable by danger. 
Closer and closer she neared the brink—further and 
further she hung over the gulf—muttering without 
interval, “ He is here! he is here! he is here!” till at 
length I could see pieces of the sod detaching them- 
selves beneath her feet, and sinking into the thick and 
slimy wave. It may be that my human feelings had 
returned with the increase of light, or on the provi- 
dential escape I had just had; but at this moment a 
cry of warning broke, almost unconsciously, from my 
lips. Dangerdus mentor! she looked up at the word; 
a larger fragment gave way in the motion; and I saw 
her sinking into the abyss. Without the hesitation of 
a second, I sprung down upon the bank beside her, 
caught her in my arms, and dragged her away from 
the brink. But the additional weight was fatal: for 
the whole mass on which we stood detached itself from 
the side of the pit, and plunged slowly and sullenly 
into the water. 

With a mighty roll, the obscene wave rose almost 
to the lip, on the opposite side of the chasm; but 
while I, by clambering up the precipice (the fallen 
bank having grounded near the side,) and digging 
hands and feet into the soft mad, prepared for the re- 
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action, it was with the utmost difficulty I could retain 
my slight burthen in my grasp, so intently did she 
watch for the secrets which might be disclosed by the 
motion ef the tide. At the second roll, although the 
fluid in the middle was blacker and thicker, there was 
no other appearance; at the third, [ felt the Marsh- 
maiden sink lifeless in my arms—and looking down 
in terror, I saw a human hand stretched towards us, 
out of the almost calm water, with the fingers curved, 
either in beckoning or grasping. It was no illusion! 
It neither came suddenly, nor so disappeared: but 
having remained distinctly visible for upwards of a 
minute, it descended gradually into the deep from 
whence it had arisen. 

By almost unconscious efforts | gained the summit 
of the bank, with the lifeless maiden in my arms. The 
moon, travelling through the gusty sky, was sometimes 
apparent, and sometimes wholly hidden; and the 
shadows of the clouds chased one another like spectres 
along the bosom of the marsh. By and by, one, two, 
and three small flitting lights appeared and disappear- 
ed, glancing from bank to bank, and from pool to pool, 
and my imagination placed them in fitting hands. 
Unearthly voices then began to call and answer from 
every point of the desolate morass; and at length a 
multitudinous sound, as if of sobbing, shook the 
air. 

I felt that this was disease, and strove to overcome 
it. I raised the pale, cold, lovely form in my arms; 
and looking round as if to threaten the imaginary 
dangers by which I was environed, prepared to inquire 
whether escape was possible. 

To leap, however, with such a burden in my arms, 
would have been impossible; and a rotten plank 
therefore, lying near, which had perhaps been formerly 
used as a bridge over one of the pools, was a most 
welcome object. I planted it wherever I found it 
necessary, and when I had passed, drew it after me. 
If if remembered that I could only remove one of 
my burthens at a time, and that this part of the morass 
is nothing more than @eluster of half-floating islands, 
it may be understood how diffieylt and tedious was 
the task I had undertaken. The poor gisl, however, 
gave signs of returning animation, and I pursued the 
labour as energetically as the exhaustion consequent 
on my previous excitement permitted; and at length, 
to shorten a story alrea‘ly too long, I was fully reward- 
ed for my zeal, on arriving at the brink of the morass, 
on the opposite side from the village where I lodged, 
and seeing her open her eyes. 

“ My name is Matilda Liebenstein,” said she, faintly; 
“the road that you see close by, will lead us to my 
father’s house ; conduct me thither, but depart not till 
I recover strength enough to converse with you—for 
the last time.” 

When we had gained the house, it was with much 
difficulty I could get the servants to hear me, or, 
hearing, to open the door. But when at length they 
saw my companion face to face, great and unaffected 
was their surprise on recognising their young mistress. 

“She has been on the marsh again!” I heard one 
of them remark, aside. “1 suspected that all was not 
right, because she looked so sad and pale; but who 
could have thought that so good, and gentle, and civil 
spoken a young lady, was stark mad?” 

As soon as it was daylight, a messenger came to me 
from Matilda, who desired to see me instantly. This 
was cruelly provoking. It was my earnest desire to 
have ascertained in the first place (if such was the 
fact!) that the corpse was that of a stranger; and 
then, presenting myself before the sufferer, to awaken 
her for the second time to new life, by communicating 
the intelligence that Ernest was alive. What could 
I say? It would be the height of cruelty under the 
circumstances, to give her a gleam of hope; for I 
knew too much of the character of Ernest Wald, and 





, 
his unchangeable resolves, to believe that if he wes 
a living man he would have failed in his PUFpose of 
seeing his mistress on the last unhappy night. Might 
he not have recognised her lamp on the morass, and 
perished in the attempt to join her? The hand I had 
seen, I recollected perfectly, was as wu as if 
the owner had not been dead an hour! 

My interview with the unhappy young lady was 
painful in the extreme. She could tell me, however, 
little but what I already knew, or had correctly 
guessed. No sooner, it appeared, had she despatched 
the fatal message for her lover, than the idea flashed 
upon her mind that he would require to come by the 
morass; and she knew enough of his devoted loye 
and daring courage, to be well aware that he would 
not shrink from the peril. She waited at the place 
of meeting, almost in a state of frenzy, till the castle 
clock had tolled the hour; and then, flying to the 
morass, sereamed her lover’s name -till she lost her 
senses. From this moment slie had been subject to 
the fits of lunacy that are termed m i 


onomania. The 
the 
the 


striking of a particular hour—a certain aspect of 
skies at night—any thing that recalled forcibly 
event, awakened an uncontrollable desire to 20 to 
meet her lover on the marsh. I left her for the pre- 
sent, with the conviction on her mind that the dead 
hand we had seen was her lover's, extended towards 
her by supernatural power, as a sign and a warming 
of her approaching death. 

At length we arrived within sight of the pit. The 
dreadful hole seemed indeed a fitting receptacle for 
every thing abhorrent to human nature ; and I shud. 
dered at the sight of the thick, black, slimy water, 
reflecting as tranquilly the light of the moming sky, 
as if they did not contain a corpse. The domestics 
seemed to be impressed with awe, and their directions 
to each other were given in whispers. When about 
to throw down their grapples, a slight stir took place 
in the middle of the surface, and the next moment a 
toad put up its hideous head to reconnoitre, and then 
dived down and disappeared. This slight circum- 
stance shook the nerves of the boldest among them, 
and it was with trembling hands and beating hearts 
that they went on with their task. 

The dead body eluded their search for some time, 
but at length it was announced that some ponderous 
object was attached to one of the hooks. The united 
efforts of the men raised it gradually to the surface. 
The hair, seen below the water, was the colour of 
Ernest Wald’s, and my heart sickened. The face 
then gleamed through the half-transparent fluid—and 
thy sight grew dim. The corpse, in fine, was raised 
with a sudden jerk, and seemed to stand erect in the 
water—it was the corpse of a stranger! 

“Tt is Hugo!” cried the men, gazing in horror upon 
the dead face of a comrade of their own. “It is the 
servant of the young baron, who was to have been 
married to our mistress !” 

“Bring the body,” said I, “to the castle;” and 
turning back on the instant, I sprang like a greyhound 
from bank to bank, till I cleared the morass. 

It was now explained. ‘The man, who was a daring 
young fellow, instead of going round by the public 
road, had taken the more dangerous route, either to 
signalize his zeal, or in the mere wantonness of youth- 
ful conrage. The neighbours, of course, supposed 
that he had followed his master, and no inquiry was 
ever made into his fate. ; 

I now determined-t6“staie plainly to Matilda the 
facts so far as I knew them—but I must draw a 
over our interview, and spare the reader the descrip- 
tion of feelings which he can easily imagine. From 
the very abyss of despair, her imaginatiom bounded 
to the extreme of hope. She would listen fo no cau- 
tion. A thousand citcumstances might have occurred 
to detain her lover; he was even now Only a few 
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a= 
hours beyond the appointed time. I became alarmed 


intellects. ‘ 
for wah’ hark! he shall come! He is in the avenue 
—he is m the stairs—he is in the room! Oh, my 
heart! He is surely here—I feel that he is in 
ean! Ernest, Ernest!” 
« Matilda! oh, my Matilda !” ; 
It was the voice of Ernest Wald. He had glided 
into the room unnoticed except by the mysterious 
ies of love, and unable longer to control his 
feelings, appeared like a spirit summoned by magic, 
and clasped her in his arms. 
Jt was his voice which the night before had swelled 
the burden of the sounds my distempered imagination 
supernatural—it was his friendship that had 
kindled the lights, which mingled with the small 
meteors of the marsh. Passing through the village in 
the evening, on his way to Matilda’s house, he had 
Jeamed from the inhabitants, who were gathered in a 
knot about the inn door, that an English stranger had 
een decoyed away by the spectre-lights, and drowned 
jn the marsh. At the word “ English,” he ran to the 
yom which had been mine, and to his surprise and 
horror recognised my portmanteau. It was fortunate 
for all parties, that he confined his search to the bor- 
ders of the morass, never imagining for a moment that 
a person acquainted, as he supposed me to be, with 
the common phenomena of nature, would be mad 
enough to venture into the interior, in pursuit of an 
ignis fatuus. Had he been early enough to have 
seen us, and to have followed the strange chase— 
had the meeting and recognition taken place among 
the crumbling, melting islands of the morass, the de- 
struction of all three would probably have been the 


consequence. 

Matilda’s father is now dead ; and by a judicious 
application of his small means, her husband continues 
draining, year after year, a considerable portion of the 
marsh. When the whole of that extensive tract is 
brought under cultivation, it is supposed that Ernest 
Wald will be one of the richest proprietors in this 
district of the Palatinate. 


i 
Original. 
NOEL DESENFANS. 


Tus gentléman was born in the year 1745, at 
Douay, in Flanders. Highly endowed by nature, and 
the best possible education, which could. be derived 
from the college of his native place, afd having re- 
ceived those prizes which are awarded to students of 
pre-eminent talents, he was removed to the University 
of Paris, where he also distinguished himself so much, 
asto acquire similar honours. At the age of eighteen, 

7 wrote a work entitled L’Eleve de la 
Nature, in two volumes, which was translated into 
English, and most favourably received ; but the original 
was so much admired on the continent, that it received 
high praise from scholars, philosophers, and all who 
were eminent for literary taste. Among other gratify- 
ing marks of distinction, it procured for him an intro- 
duction to the celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
then resided with the Prince de Conti, in the Temple, 
at Paris. Being introduced to this extraordinary man, 
as the author of L’ Eleve de la Nature, at a supper given 
by the prince to the Spanish ambassador, Rousseau 

addressed Mr, Desenfans in the following manner:— 
“ You are a young man who may expect to be of ser- 
Vice to the world in the career upon which you are 
entering; but I know mankind so-well, that if I had 
in my hand, I would not present-it to them.” 
The work which particularly contributed to intro- 
duce Mr. Desenfans to the learned and polished English 
circles, wa8.a letter to the celebrated Mrs Montague, 


vindicating the great and good Fenelon, in answer to 
some reflections on his character in one ef Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son. This vindication of the 
amiable and enlightened author of Telemachus, was 
so much admired in France, that Mons. Thomas, one 
of the members of the Academy of Belles Lettres, in 
Paris, addressed a letter to Mr. Desenfans, by order of 
the general body, testifying their gratitude te him for 
his able defence of their immortal countryman. 

When the Prince Primate of Poland (brother to 
Stanislaus, monarch of that country,) visited England, 
Mr. Desenfans had the honour to be introduced to him, 
and the impression which he made upon the mind of 
the Prince, produced an intimacy between them of the 
most friendly nature. The Prince found in Mr. De- 
senfans, a man of profound judgment, well acquainted 
with the interests of states, and therefore, calculated to 
assist his royal brother. At his desire, Mr. Desenfans 
was induced to accept the office of Consul General of 
Poland. The Earl of Shelbourne, then Lord -Lands- 
down, who was well acquainted with the talents and 
character of Mr Desenfans, some time after observed, 
“That if he had been appointed Prime Minister of 
Poland, instead of Consul General, the unfortunate 
monarch would probably have closed his days in hap- 
piness upon his throne.” Such an observation from 
so shrewd a politician, and one so well acquainted 
with mankind, deserves to be remembered for the ho- 
nour of Mr. Desenfans. 

Mr. Desenfans was honoured by the correspondence 
of the illustrious Stanislaus, and two letters from tha: 
amiable monarch, while they show his benignant, ge- 
nerous, and pious character, are too flattering to the 
memory of Mr. Desenfans to be omitted. 


LETTER I. 
Versovie. 

Au milieu de tant d’afflictions qui m’entou sur- 
tout, depuis la mort de mon frere le Primat, jai 
tant senti la doueeur de quelque consolati 
que vous prenez a ma perte d@’uné maniere si 
affecteux, ille m’a extremement touchee. Je vais vous 
en remercierdu de mon cceur, et vous prie 
de me conserver les sentimens favorables que vous 
avez si bien manifestes pour moi a mon frere pendant 
et depuis son sejour en Angleterre. Il m’a si bien 
appris combien vous et votre digne ami Sir Francis* 
etes des hommes vraiment estimables, que je desire 
beaucoup de vous scavoir toujours touts deux bien 
disposes pour moi. 

Puissiez vous etre tojours plus hereuse que votre 


tris affectionee. 
STANISLAS AUGUSTE, Roy. 
A Mons. Noel Desenfans, &c. &c. 


LETTER Il.—~TRANSLATION. 


As the official connexion which subsisted between 
you and me, seems to be at an end, and as I have no 
hopes of ever seeing you, I think it my interest to bid 
you farewell; and this truly from the bottom of my 
heart, in which you will retain your place until my 
death; and I hope we shall meet where righteous souls 
and good hearts, according to my belief, will be united 
together. All etiquette and ceremonious form is totally 
interrupted between us, at least as to myself. I shall 
never more be troubled with the observance of diplo- 
matic rules and customs; but I shall always confess 
that I love and honour your king, and nation t 
This is what I desire you to tell them. I wish also 
that you may always preserve a remembrance and 
affection towards your friend. Since I cannot converse 
with you in person, my portrait may sometimes make 
you think of STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, Rex. 





* Sir Francis Bourgeois. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


It is a good sign of the advance of society when at- 
tention is paid to the education of women. The youth 
of the other sex commonly monopolize all the care of 
a rude people, and the female child is left to acquire 
as she may the little menial arts, which are to be her 
perpetual and exclusive employment. Andeven when 
war and the chase have given place to intellectual 
pursuits, it is long before woman reaps the advantage. 
Her beauty is still considered her sole claim to regard, 
and her mind is thought incapable of culture, or not 
worth the pains. 

The increased attention bestowed upon female im- 
provement is a proof of the superiority of the modern 
to the ancient civilized world. We hear of one or 
two gifted women in Greece and Rome,—of Sappho, 
and of Aspasia, and of Portia; but the generality were 
consigned to the distaff, and were never thought of in 
connexion with any more elevated employment. 

One might almost say, at present, that the error lies 
in the contrary extreme: not that too much thought or 
pains can be bestowed on female education, but that 
too much is sometimes attempted, in it, and too much 
expected from it. Education is indeed very influen- 
tial, but it cannot do every thing. It may mould, but 
it seldom transforms, character; it may evoke, but it 
cannot originate ; it improves, but it does not create.— 
And, as with regard to religion, education can do no- 
thing wijhout a higher influence ; so, in other respects, 
its operation will be much affected by constitutional 
bias and natural capacity. 

However contrary to the theory of some, it is very 
evident that there is an innate moral and intellectual 
bias, which contributes greatly to the formation of in- 

j character. It is in the mind as in the body; 


there is a@peculiarity in each which no training can 


take away, which. is le, not only in those pre- 
eminently distinguished, but im all. For all have their 
peculiar aspect, as well as their gemieral'resemblance ; 
and we need not be indebted to physiognomical or 
phrenological science for a trath which experience and 
observation sufficiently discover. 

It is, perhaps, one of the faults of modern education, 
and especially of that of women, that this difference is 
sometimes overlooked. There are now a system and 
a routine, to which every girl must be subjected. A 
few' years ago, this was by some extended even to 
bodily discipline ; and we have heard of delicate fe- 
males being sent out with their brothers with perfo- 
rated shoes, that they might be inured to hardships, 
which they would probably in after life never have to 
encounter. 

The folly of such conduct was evident from its re- 
sults: it was a mania that lasted only for a while (till 
Emile was forgotten ;) but it is easier to discern a phy- 
sical than a moral error, and much easier, too, to cor- 
rect it. 

We may often see instances of a similar mistake in 
the intellectual treatment of young people of the pre- 
sent day, especially in matters of mere taste. Yet, in 
these, we must allow that nature is peculiarly arbi- 
trary. There are some who can see no beauty ‘n a 
Claude,—there are others who can hear, unmoved, the 
death-song of Weber; still music and painting are 
deemed so essential, that every young woman must 
handle a pencil, or strike the harp. How many a poor 
girl is, in this way, doomed to symphonize three or 
four hours every day, to play without an ear, and to 
sing without a voice; and, after many years of irk- 
some drudgery, to discover that her soul was not tun- 
ed to harmony, and that all her meritorious exertions 


Music and drawing are very delightful, but 
are surely not essential. A woman may be 
good, very clever, very pleasing, without them; a 
much more pleasing than when she is, as it; 
forced into their service, and made to affect a taste me 
For then there will be a perpetual display of some le 
boured studio, or some double octave bravura, the 
merit of which is its painful execution. And for g 
woman to play and draw only a little, is equally dig 
tressing to her friends and to herself; for they are con. 
strained to admire, and she to execute, in spite of the 
consciousness of insincerity on the one hand, and of 
failure on the. other. 

The loss of time which these useless efforts involyg 
is, perhaps, their least evil. To force the inclinatj 
in things indifferent has a bad moral effect. Con. 
strained studies are seldom successful ; and, frequently, 
the error is universal, and pervades the system. Cep. 
tain things are to be acquired, certain rules 
whatever be the ability, taste, or temper. Natural ine 
feriority, instead of feeling itself assisted, is, not unfre. 
quently, wholly discouraged by this unbending wo. 
tine ; and the innate and peculiar talent, if such there 
be, languishes for want of culture. Still more jp 
mentable is the effect on disposition. How often is 
irritability the consequence of wounded sensitivenes; 
and how often does the severity which may be requi- 
site to restrain the impetuous, freeze and paralyze the 
diffident and tender! Many a gentle spirit has been 
crushed ; many a feeling heart chilled ; many an ami- 
able disposition rendered fretful and peevish, by a want 
of sympathy in instructors. 

It would be far more wise to study the peculiarities 
of temper and talent, and to adapt our treatment ae 
cordingly. It is surely not desirable that the chara 
ters of all young women should be as uniform as is 
their hand-writing ; and it is as absurd to attempt uni 
versal conformity of mind as it is of mode. To make 
no allowance for moral and intellectual difference is, 
indeed, a greater mistake than for a little woman to 
adopt a French coiffure, or a plain woman a conspicu- 
ous dress, merely in compliance with fashion. 

On the other hand, how much may be effected bya 
tender and judicious treatment! How may the timid 
be encouraged, and thé languid stimulated, and the 
latent spark of genius fanned! How may even the 
dull be roused to exertion, and be made to feel, # 
least, sympathy, in what is refined and intellectual! 
Adaptation is, indeed, the great secret in education; 
adaptation to circumstances as well as to character, 
and, one might almost say, to inclination, as well as to 
ability. For, though there is a danger in over-indul- 
gence in this respect, there is even more danger m 
over-restraint; and if the favourite exercise of the 
mind be not prejudicial, it issurely better to encow 
rage and direct than to thwart it. It is, as in the 
choice of a profession ;—few rise to eminence whose 
wishes are counteracted,—so few attain proficiency im 
that to which they are strongly disinclined. And 
though this may be but an excuse for ‘indolence, and, 
of course, must, in such cases, be overtuled, it may, 
too, be an intuitive instinct, whose intimations, at 
least, merit attention. For as the appetite often points 
out what the stomach will bear, so the taste often in 
dicates what the intellect will master. 

The education of women should, of ‘course, be 
strictly feminine. Yet this affects more thi manner 
than the matter of instruction; for it is no®so much 
what is taught, as the way in which it is tamght, and 
the use made of jt, that determines characte) Know- 





cannot supply natural defects. 


ledge, in itself, has no tendency to make a Woman ul- 
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inine, any more than it has to make a man proud ; 
pat it is the self-sufficiency which is sometimes instil- 
Jed as its accompaniment, which produces assumption 
and conceit in the one case, and arrogance in the 


a acquirement demands time and application ; 
and it bas this good effect, that while it satisfies and 
fixes the mind, it does not cheat it into a false estimate 
of its own powers. On the contrary, superficial know- 
ledge dazzles by the rapidity of its attainment; and 
while it.impresses us with a notion of our own supe- 
riority, leads us to despise those who have travelled by 
slower steps. It is thus that young women sometimes 
entertain an overweening idea of their own talents.— 
They are, as the phrase is, well-educated; that is, 
they have been taught a great many things, and they 
think to impress others with the same opinion of their 
proficiency with which they delude themselves. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that young women should 
be so very clever now-a-days. There are so many 
helps to learning, and steps to Parnassus; there are so 
many pioneers to level the way, that it isa libel any 

to call it steep. If grammar be dry and ab- 
strase, its necessity is superseded ; if the dictionary be 
irksome, there is the interlined translation; if the 
classic author be obscure and ponderous, there is the 
jucid paraphrase, and the elegant abridgement. Be 
the nut ever so hard, the kernel is extracted. Our very 
babies may suck the sweets of Froissart, Robertson, and 
Hume, and follow with infantile curiosity the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

Youth is now such a very busy time: there are so 
many languages that must be learnt; so many accom- 
plishments that must be mastered; so many sciences 
with which we must be familiar. A little while 
ago, French was a rare acquirement; but what girl 
now does not sigh with Filicaja, or weep with Klop- 
stock? The versatility of female talent jis, indeed, 
abundantly improved. Master succeeds to master, 
and class to class. The day of the scholar, like that 
of the instructor, is parcelled out into hours; and the 
sixth portion of each, which is cribbed by the former 
torun to a new pupil, is not unfrequently all that is 
allowed to the latter to prepare for a new teacher. 

It is well that mechanics can assist; that the incli- 
nation of the hand may be given~by the cheiroplast, 
and the intricacies of time defined by a pendulum, and 
the problems of perspective resolved by a lens Cold 
the modern school-room be preserved like the saloons 
of Pompeii, it might pass in succeeding centuries for 
arefined inquisition. There would be d stocks 
for the fingers, and pulleys for the neck, and weights 

# and engines of suspicious form and questionable pur- 
poe;and, in spite of all our vaudiis of philanthropy, 
we might pass in future ages for the inventors of inge- 
nious tortures. : 

But for what end is all this apparatus? It is cer- 
tainly very right that knowledge should be simplified, 
that the child of the nineteenth century should profit 
by its illumination, and that little girls, instead of por- 
ing out their eyes at embroidered frames, should be 
treated as moral and intelligent beings. But where 
there is such over-feeding, is it possible that there can 
be digestion? Where there is such an anxiety to im- 
part brilliancy, is;it not for display rather than for use? 

It is.quite différent with boys. They are still kept, 

for the most part, to their old drudgery : they must still 

fight their way, through classic lore, through crabbed 
grammars, and corrupt texts ; they must still go to Aris- 
totle for logié, to Newton for science, to Thucydides 
and to Livy for history; and though they are assisted 
in their difficult path by the labours of past and pre- 

‘ent generations, they must still work hard before they 

can reap the fruit And better far that they should do 

%0; that they should encounter the fag of the student 

they ean carry off the glory of the scholar: 
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It would be well if the same principle were acted 
on with regard to girls; if their education were more 
solid and less flashy, and if, instead of sipping like 
butterflies at every flower, they laid in a store of use- 
ful learning for future use. For it is not to glitter in 
a sunbeam, and display a ceaseless yariety of gay and 
gaudy colours, that woman should be educated, but to 
occupy her station with grace, and to fulfil its duties 
with humility. 

Yet this is often too much forgotten in the whirl of 
employments which constitute the education of many 
young women. They are allowed no time to think; 
they acquire mechanically ; and the object proposed to 
them is, not the satisfaction resulting from knowledge, 
nor its intrinsic value, but to outvie their compeers, 
and to shine in society. 

A little girl is in this way often, from her infancy, 
trained to exhibit. She competes for the prize in the 
morning concert, and glitters in a silver medal, the 
envy of her class. In the evening she shows off to an 
admiring circle, and her little heart dances time to her 
fingers, as she listens to the applauding whispers 
which her execution evokes. Her infantile sketches 
lie upon her mother’s table ; and when she is summen- 
ed from her school-room, it is to play her last concerto 
to Mrs. A., or to show her portfolio to Mrs. B.; and can 
we wonder that the same habits should continue? 
Mauvaise honie will, indeed, seldom incommode her}; 
she may think it interesting to affect a tremor, or she 
may be really disturbed when a more gifted competi- 
tor carries off the palm ; but her own success will ever 
be her object, and she will be continually on the look- 
out for opportunities of display. Good sense or natu- 
ral diffidence may correct the error; but if the modest 
blush ever mantle in her cheek, if she ever shrinks 
from exhibition, it is not her education which is in 
fault. , 

May we not to this system ascribe many of er- 
rors of future conduct? May we not trace its gee 
in the different developments of female vans Ex. 
hibition becomes a habit whichis not. easily thrown 
aside ; and its desir in some way or other, be 
gratified. [sidt uently continues even when a 
better,prineiple has been infused, and leads even reli- 
giow® women to step out of their sphere, and to be as 
ambitious of display on spiritual subjects as others are 
on worldly ones; and this it is that sometimes makes 
them not unwilling to be themselves the propagators 
of new opinions, for they are more anxious to attract 
attention than scrupulous as to the means of doing so. 
It is hard to give up what we have been from our in- 
fancy accustomed to, to forego a cordial which has 
been so perpetually administered, to be content with 
a quiet fulfilment of duties which bring with them no 
notoriety, when we have been always fed by the sti- 
mulus of praise. Yet such duties are a woman’s pro- s 
vince, and for these she should be educated. It is no 
more desirable that she should shine in religious de- 
bate than that she should glitter in a gay assembly ; 
and if the latter be vain or unprofitable, the former is 
unsuitable and unfeminine. 

But we are too apt to overlook the end of education, 
—that it is the formation of character, not the mere 
acquirement of knowledge, that is its legitimate pur- 


What a woman knows is comparatively of little im- 
portance to what.a woman is. Let her mind be en- 
larged, and her information accurate ; let her excel, if 
possible, in all that she does attempt, and we would 
find no fault with her if her accomplishments be but 
few. 

How delightful it is to meet with sueh,an one, 
whose mind is well stored with useful imformation, 
who is capable of tasting intellectual beauty, and of 
deciding with discretion in the emergencies of life, 
and who is, withal, destitute of pretension. And, on 
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the contrary, what a sad specimen of folly it is, when 
@ young woman is taught all conceivable accomplish- 
ments, and when their very number precludes the pos- 
sibility of proficiency in any. She can trace Chinese 
figures in black and white, sketch butterflies in Indian 
tinting, accomplish a few romances on the guitar, a 
few waltzes on the piano-forte; she talks bad French, 


and worse Italian: but she has no taste, no love of 


knowledge, no real desire for improvement ; her mind 
is a mere blank ; she might as well have been employ- 
ed (like her grandmothers of old) in copying receipts 
in half-text, or working Adam and Eve upon a sam- 
pler. 

It is the same in every thing. Lessons are consi- 
dered the sum of education. And though it is cer- 
tainly very right to have a memoria technica for dates, 
and a rhyme for the signs of the zodiac, there is more 
to be learnt in history than facts, and in science than 
terms. It is the use and application of knowledge that 
demands our chief attention. 

What a mistake is the system we complain of with 
regard to religion? Yet, even in serious families, 
there is often too much of dry routine in religious in- 
struction. It is communicated too much as a task, 
which is to be learnt, repeated, and then thrown 
aside. Whereas the principle should pervade every 
thing. Religion should be the star to gild the young 
child’s path, and to give zest even to her little plea- 
sures. It should be the sunbeam to warm her tender 
heart, and cause it to expand towards its Creator. It 
should be the spring, the paramount influence, the 
guide, the incentive. It should be inculcated with all 
the affectionate sympathy of its Divine teacher, and 
applied with all that gentle earnestness which wins 
and subdues the infant mind, and chains it with the 
cords of love to its instructer. 

We may make the Bible a class-book, and weary 
our ehildren with Scripture, but we shall never make 
them ove religion in this way. The probability is, 
that whemihe schogl-room trammels are thrown off, 
they will throw aside its intructions, and will scarcely 
think themselves fully emancipated till they have for- 
gotten all that was taught there. ee 

Youth is the season for fixing habits. We are very 
careful that our children should acquire no awkward 
tricks, that their figures should be correctly modelled) 
their manners well formed, and their movements 
gracefully regulated; but we are not always sufficient- 
ly careful as to the habitual tone and tefnper of their 
minds. Yet do we not find that the propensities that 
are the soonest acquired are always the most invete- 
rate, and that the bias, the taste, the complexion, the 
temperament, are, for the most part, determined in very 
early years? 

To induce the love as well as the habit of occupa- 

excite an interest, at the same time that we 
accusiom to study,—should be our continual endea- 
vour; and, whilst we deprecate the charlatanism that 
would teach every thing by cards and counters, we 
should relieve, as much as possible, the irksomeness of 
the task. And this can only be done by being our- 
selves in earnest. Nothing is so infectious as enthu- 
siasm of all kinds, and especially to young people — 
Children naturally imbibe the feelings of their parents. 
The little girl who is brought up in the country, and 
who sees those around her interested in its occupations, 
dreams of snow-drops and primroses, and thinks no 
playth !ng so delightful as a spade and a parterre ; and, 
in lik® manner, if she is sure that her instructers 
thems®lves care for her progress, if she can believe 
that they sympathize with her, she naturally shares in 
their ardour, and almost intuitively acquires whatever 
they may wish to teach. 

We may learn, in this, from our Divine instructer. 
He became man that he might teach men; and we 
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gain their interest ; we must egndescend to their little 
emoti sympathize in theit simple impress 

call our own young feelings, and live over again . 
early years, if we would mould them to ou wae 
and make them regard us as their friends. 

does this require so much devotion as might be ima. 
gined. Some mothers err a little in this respect. One 
would scarcely find fault with a parent for givi 
too much time to her children; yet children are not 
the only objeets of a mother's regard, and by her mak. 
ing them so, she may, in some measure, defeat her 
wishes. The probability is, that she will render them 
selfish and dependent, and disqualify them from copj 
with those who have been nurtured with less tender. 
ness. For, as the skilful gardener knows when it js 
better that nature should do her own work, so does 
the judicious parent feel that children should some. 
times be left to try their own strength, and should nei. 
ther expect nor need assistance. 

It is the fault not merely of indulgent, but of over. 
anxious parents, to treat their children too much as first 
objects. This is evident from their earliest years; and 
the little creatures are very quick at discerning their 
own importance. Their sayings yepeated, their talents 
lauded, their pleasures studied. They are suffered jp 
interrupt and to interfere ; and, though we cannot, 
haps, say that they are rude, we must feel that they 
are very troublesome ; and where this treatment is 
pursued in childhood, it is generally continued in ado. 
lescence. The young people are the perpetual theme; 
their success is blazoned as if it were without prece. 
dent—and we are wearied with hearing of their prizes 
or their prospects. Yet all this must have a very bad 
effect upon their future character; for they soon fancy 
themselves all that their partial friends imagine—and 
then they must either learn a bitter lesson from g 
harsh and censorious world, or prop themselves up in 
their own good opinion by an extra portion of conceit. 

It is, of course, the first care of religious parents to 
prepare their children for their eternal state ; but it is 
by fitting them to fill their relations here that they will 
best educate them for immortality. Besides the mere 
communication of religious truth, of what importance 
is it to regulate the temper, and to direct the mind!— 
How many pious persons have cause to regret their 
own inconsistencies—the consequence, perhaps, of ir- 
ritability contracted in childhood, which, in maturer 
years, it's very difficult to correct. How often have 
they to lament their own inertness, the natural effect 
of early indulgence, which wastes and deadens the 
intellectual faculties, and disqualifies them for future 





evils, and by Divine Grace may be able to overcome 
them, they always find that bad habits are their wont 
enemies, and that it is much more easy to discern than 
to correct them. 

Amiability, intelligence, and an absence of affecta- 
tion, are the most delightful features in female charac- 
ter; and those which, next to religious principle, it is 
the business of education to impart. And if we would 
wish our children to be loved as well as admired, and 
esteemed as well as loved—if we would render them 
happy here, fortify them against the changes of life, 
and fit them for its close, we must, endeavour to en, 
graft these qualities upon the solid basis of Christian 
truth. Religious parents will, of course, always look 
to a higher influence, and will feel the inadequacy of 
all human effort ; but they will, nevertheless, diligent 
ly sow the seed, in humble hope; or rather, in full a 
surance that it will be watered from above. 


 — 


Ir was the boast of Lucullus that he changed his 
climate with the birds of passage. How Often must 
he have felt the truth here inculcated, thatthe master 





zaust identify ourselves with our children, if we would 


of many houses has no home! “a 


effort. And though they may struggle against such 4 
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“Pile BACHELOR’S DARLING. 


On a fine summer's morning, a few years ago, two 
travellers were observed by the turnpike woman, ap- 
hing along the high road, towards Bilberry Gate; 
poth were on foot, and one of them led a very pretty 
poney, Jaden with two or three half-filled sacks, and 
an assortment of new and second-hand sauce-pans, 
jadies, and similar wares. As they advanced, the 
turnpike woman amused herself by picking up such 
crumbs of their discourse as the distance between her 
and the interlocutors would permit; and by putiing 
what she’thus gleaned together, Dame Hetty discover- 
ed that they were strangers to each other : the tinker's 
companion having scraped acquaintance with that 
worthy only a few minutes before, on the ground of 
their both being, apparently, journeying in the same 
direction. The tinker, she thought, was about thirty, 
or two-and-thirty years of age, at the utmost; he was 
arough, thick-set fellow, of a middling size, with a 
Joud voice and swaggering deportment. His com- 
panion, Dame Hetty set down in her own mind as an 
frishman, by his brogue; he was, most likely, she 
thought, a beggar or a ballad-singer, or both, by his 
accoutrements: he had a wooden leg, a patch over 
his right eye, and the left sleeve of his ragged military 
jacket seemed to be empty. Hetty conjectured from 
these appearances that he might be an old soldier ; 
but thought it was more probable that he had lost his 
limbs and eye by casualties not produced by war, and 
had assumed regimentals, as a striking costume for a 
maimed beggar or ballad-singer, although, perhaps, he 
had never smelt powder since he fired off penny 
cannons in his urchinhood. 

These ideas came into Dame Hetty’s head without 
any solicitation on her part: she cared as little about 
the travellers as they did about her; but she looked 
at them and thought about them merely for want of a 
better subject, while she waited at the gate-side in 
expectation of the tinker’s toll. When the two men 
and the poney arrived within a few yards of the turn- 
pike, they turned suddenly to the right, and eutered a 
lane which led towards a village a few miles off. The 
poney’s tail had scarcely diappeared, when the dame! 
entered the gate cottage, muttering that this Was the 
fourth time she had been disappointed, early fs it was 
inthe day, by folks going down the lanesinstead of 
coming along the high road. : 

“But, odd!” said she; “I mustn’t @xpect every 
hore that comes in sight will pass gate, when it’s 
revelday in the village. If there a bar, now, put 
acros the lane, as hath long begn talked of, I should 
ha’ caught the tinker’s penny; but though he hath 
leave, my husband will never do’t, that’s certain ;—a 
stupid toad! if ’tweren’t for I, he wouldn’t have a hole 
foputhis head in; and. much thanks I get! Lord! 
if] were but a man!” 

While Dame Hetty was soliloquizing to the forego- 
ing effect, the tinkef’and his companion proceeded at 
aquiet pace downlthe lane; the narrow road had a 
verdant margin on,each side, of considerable breadth ; 
it was broken into knolis in some parts, and here and 
there a hawthofM flourished, or a bramble sheltered a 
family of tall weeds: the thorns and briars bore evi- 
dence that sheep were occasionally permitted to pas- 
lure in the lan@; a horse, with a huge log chained to 
one of his hind legs, to prevent him from roaming far, 
Was quietly grazing on one side of the road; and 

nearly oppgsite him, a pig, wearing a collar, as an 
estoppel to his invading the fields, by creeping through 
their hedgés, lay dozing on the other, near an old 
dung-heap, that was nearly covered with “ summer's 
green and fldwery livery.” 
B 
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The travellers had proceeded but a few paces down 
the lane, when they observed a thin stream of smoke 
rising from behind a large bush, which grew within a 
little distance of the right-hand hedge, and they im- 
mediately iurned their steps across the turf towards it. 
On approaching nearer, they discovered a tall, lean 
man, in a plaid cloak, actively engaged in raking to- 
gether the embers of a fire, and placing bits of dry 
wood upon a little blaze that shot up from its centre. 

“Is this a gipsy’s old place, I wonder?” said the 
Trishman ; “and is the pedlar, for so I take him to be, 
making it up to cook his breakfast?—God save ye 
kindly !” continued he, as he came within hearing of 
the man in the plaid coat. 

“ Whither awa’, friend ?” quoth the pedlar. 

“Ts it to the revel ye’re budging, Sawney ?” 

“What would ye give to ken, Paddy? And if I 
were ganging that gate, why for no, eh? Ye seem to 
be cattle for that market yoursel’; wi’ your bits o’ 
ballads, and them scraps or fragments o’ mortality 
ye’ve saved fra’ the wars. Ye’re some broken-down 
beggar, I doubt. Sauf usa’! isn’t it rare to see sic 
trash perk up to a travelling tradesman, and address 
an honest and respactable person wi’ a plain ‘ Sawney ?” 
—a mon, though I say it, whose bill for sax, ay, or 
aught pounds, in Bristol or Frome”. 

“ Aisy! aisy, man!” interrupted the other; “aisy, 
or we'll quarrel, I'm sure—and when I quarrel, I 
fight; and it isn’t before breakfast I like fighting: 
every thing’s good in its season; so we won't fight 
now. As for your bill, though, I'll make bold to say 
this,—so I will, any how—as for your bill, 1 wouldn’t 
give the worst ballad I have for the best bill ye 
the likes o’ ye ever made; but don’t let’s be quarrel-™ 
ling, for all that. Do you mafky@i@ugh : if.yOn cas 
any more dirt upon my.persoh or my goodsyT’ll endorse 
that bill of y t ks up betuxt your two eyes 
in the pla & Nose, with the fist that’s left me. I'll 
engageyif T put my hand to it, it won’t add much to 
its#value, if you wished to raise money on it; but aisy, 

h of us: quarrelling does no good.” 

“Come, come—I like thee for that, comrade,” said 
the third traveller; “now that’s nature; so shake 
hands, both of ’ee, lads.” 

“Oh! wid all my heart!” said the Irishman; 
“Darby Doherty isn’t the boy to bear malice; but 
when a big fellow, with all his legs and things o’ that 
kind left, tells me about my fragments, it puts me up 
—do you see ?—pnuts me up, sir; though I’m not one 
for quarrelling, yet I'd like to have a pelt at him: but 
it's before breakfast. Why should he notice my legs? 
It's true then, sure enough, I've only one arm, one 
leg, one wife, and a child; just a thing of a sort; but 
suppose it’s my fancy to be so, why shoxld he throw it 
out at me ?—wid his dirty pack, his case of trumpery 
there! May be I like number one ; why shouldn't I? 
Now if I was given to quarrelling, here's an excuse, 
isn’t there? But I’m not. How does he know, tinker 
—for a tinker I take yon to be” 

Here the tinker bowed, and again requested Mister 
Doherty to shake hands with the North Briton. By 
his endeavors, in a few moments peace was restored ; 
the Irishman seemed to have forgotten what had passed, 
but the Scotchman sat rather sullenly by the side of 
the fire, which blazed away very pleasantly. The 
important subject of breakfast was soon broached, and 
Doherty made a proposal to club the contents of their 
wallets. The tinker had a loaf of black, dry, barley- 
bread, and a triangular morsel of cheese, which, Do- 
herty said, was fit food for cannibals; who wore 
hatchets in their mouths instead of teeth. The pedlar 
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drew forth a tin can, containing a small quantity of 
meal. The Irishman had nothing eatable, but, as he 
assured his companions, an appetite that would make 
up for the deficiency. 

“I never carry any food outside my skin,” said he ; 
“when I’ve a trifle of money to spare, I invariably 
invest it in whiskey. I’ve just nine-penny’orth in my 
bottle here now; or may be more, for it wasn’t empty 
when I made the last purchase; and I'd share it most 
generously wid ye, if ye’d any thing aqual in value to 
offer me in return; but you, tinker, have nothing but 
black bread, and a little yellow bit of granite, you call 
cheese” 

“ Nothing—that’s it,” replied the tinker; “ except 
a feed for the poney. He! he! mayhap you'll eat a 
oat?” 

“Oh, go to Otaheite—where Captain Cook couldn’t 
dress his dinner. Do you take me for Cesar, or any 
similar savage? And you, Mr. Pedlar, have naught 
in your wallet but dry meal, to make cold stirabout, 
or a roley-poley bolus, worked up wid water, in the 
hollow of your hand.” ; 

“ Didna I tell ye so?” said the pedlar; “ and a wee 
bit it is, as ye may see.” 

“ And you've nothing in the wide world else ?” 

“ Naught that ye can eat.” 

“Then ould Ireland for ever! I’m a made man !— 
If you’ve nothing eatable but meal, these red herrings 
are mine : I just picked them up from the grass where 
your pack stood, a while ago, when you were dipping 
into it for the meal-can. They can’t be yours, you'll 
ewn.” 

“TI tell ye they are, though,” cried the pedlar, ad- 
vancing towards Doherty ; “and what’s mair”. 

“ Aisy, aisy, again, or else we'll quarrel,” said Do- 
herty, pushing him gently aside ; “ I'll abide by what 
the tinker says.” 

“eHe’'s an intarasted party,” replied the nedlar; “and 
Tl no constitute him arbitrator.” 

“ Well, wellkthenijiijl tell you what we'll do— 
don’t let’s quarrel—to setile eyery thing amicably, I'll 
trate you to a herring a-pi ougfon't! Did you 
ever see the likes of him? I’m sure wei]l quarrel: 
I’m sure we'll have a fight at last; though I wouldn’t 
for five farthings—and that’s money, you'll own; ‘but 
Jove himself couldn't stand this.” 

“ The ballad-singer speaks fair, in my mind, pedlar,” 
quoth the tinker. 

“Hech! now, nane o’ your havers! I’m no sic a 
puir daft body as to be gulled o’ my guids by birds o’ 
your feather; rad harrings dinna swim into a mon’s 
wallet wi’ whistling ; you must bait your fingers wi’ 
siller to catch them in these pairts—and groats dinna 
grow upon bushes noo-a-days.” 

“ Well; that’s true enough,” said the tinker ; “ give 
him his fishes, and we’ll buy one a-piece of him.” 

“Let’s know what he’ll take, though, before we 
part wi’ them,” said the Irishman; “may be we'd 
quarrel about the price after.” 

“ Right, very right,” replied the tinker. 

“ Sirs,” quoth the pedlar, “ business is bad; the 
girls dinna pairt with their hair noo, as they used, for 
a bauble or so: a mon must hae guid guids for them. 
I'd be free, and invite ye to share wi’ me, but pru- 
dence wouldna tolerate it in ane like me, that has 
eleven bairns.” 

“ Now that’s what I call nature!” exclaimed the 
tinker with considerable emphasis. 

“An arithmetical excuse for being stingy,” quoth 
Doherty. “Eleven children! and I’ve one at home— 
which is a bag at his mother’s back—that would eat 
as much as any seven of them. I'd another, once, but 
the blackguard gipsies coaxed her away from the side 
of us, when we were singing, ‘Rogues around you,’ at 
Weyhill. They did it by ginger-bread, or something 
like it, I think; bad lack to them!” 


ee 

“ Tinkering isn’t half it was,” said the % 
“since iron crocks have coffe in so much. p 
sure, the maidens do save the broken spoons fo 
to melt and mould again when I comes round. 
there’s a cullender or so, now and then, to soder: 
what’s that? I’m a tradesman, as well as the no 
and what’s more, a mechanic; but if my trade 
support me, why should I support my trade, eh? 
what did I do, but take to waddling, as we call it f 
wood-ashes, to sell to the soap-makers; and so | ang 
trives, one way and another, to make a pretty good big 
of bread. 

“Is this a specimen?” said the Irishman, taking 
the tinker’s loaf. “If it is, faith! then, the ail 
but a middling oven for you.” 

“Stop! here!” cried the tinker, as Doherty wa 
about to roll the loaf along the grass: “ Don’t do th. 
my poney is the biggest thief as ever I knowed—jhy 
is, for a horse. He'd snap it up in no time,” 

“Would he? Then I honor him for his tale: 
though the less we say about his taste the better, We 
taught him them tricks ?” 

“Why, I did—that is, partly ; but somebody stok 
him from me.” 

“ Musha! then the man who did that, would} 
scruple to rob a thief of his picklock. Well.” 

“Well, he got into the riders’ hands—them 
that goes about to fairs and revels, you know.” 

“Yes, I know; and they finished his education; 
and when you got him again he was quite accomplish. 
ed, without any trouble or expense to yourself. Tinker, 
you're a lucky man! 1 don’t think you and I wou 
ever quarrel upon a point o° conscience.” 

“No, no; that wouldn’t be natural.” 

“Friends,” observed the Scotchman, “ we're wag 
ing time ; and time, to a prudent mon, is siller; ye 
wasting it in idle discourse. The harrings’—— 

“Oh! dirty butter upon your herrings and every 
one of them! Would you pick a quarrel with me 
again ?”’ vociferated Darby. “Tinker, bring me on 
of your second-hand kettles, or crocks, and let's make 
soup or something, and go to breakfast. If you'll cla 
your herrings, your meal, and your bread, why thes 
I'll be my whiskey.” 

The pedlar acquiesced with the best grace a ma, 
who is compelled to give his consent to a proposition, 
possibly could ; a debate ensued, as to the best mode 
of ing the food ; it was, at length, decided tht 
the meal should be boiled in a gallon of water, ad 
that the Herrings should be broiled, and then put int 
the pot to give the mess a flavor. 

“If that won’t make it salt enough,” said Darby, 
“a bit of burn®stick will do the business royallye 
The finest salt in the world is the ash of an ash sith 
Now, boys,” continued he, “see, here’s the whisky 
bottle. I’ll just hitch it up, by the string that holdas 
about my neck, to the branch above us here ; s0 that 
when we sit down, we can swing it one to the othe, 
drink, and let go again, without any fear of its being 
upset. Oh, then! discretion’s a jewel any day in tt 
year.” 

Doherty now began the culinary task, in which ® 
exhibited a considerable degree of dexterity, consider 
ing his bodily deficiencies. While his only hand ws 
employed in preparing the herrings, for the gridim 
with which the tinker had furnished him, his woode 
leg was whirled rapidly ronnd the ¢rock, to mix® 
the poor ingredients that served as the basis of li 
broth. An onion, which the tinker found in his cos 
pocket, was shred and thrown in, with a few will 
herbs, which the pedlar, with his pack safely strappel 
to his back, condescended to gather rom fe adjoining 
hedge-row. A steam at length began to fise from the 
crock, which the parties interested in She contess 
found most grateful to their olfactories? the 





herfings were immersed in the broth: Doherty drew 
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vigorous! two or three times round the crock ; 
jor pas eet fast to a crisis. The cook 
himself to his utmost; and in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, perhaps rather over-zealously, took his 
yooden Jeg out of the broth and thrust it beneath the 
qzock to stir up the embers, when some one, who had 
approached unperceived by either of the party, gently 
Darby's elbow. He turned half round, and 
a little girl smiling by his side. 
«Will you please to tell me if I am in the right 
yoad to the revel, sir?” said the little girl, in a very 
winning and innocent tone. 


«Js it the road to the revel, darling ?” said Darby ; |: 


“why then”-—— 

Here Darby stopped short, and his eye wandered 
over the features and the person of the young inquirer. 
She was apparently about ten years of age; her skin 
was remarkably fair; and her eyes, as Darby after- 
wards said, were as blue and beautiful as little violets. 
She was dressed in a biack stuff frock, a tippet of the 
same material, and a seal-skin cap, with a gold band 
and tassel, which seemed to have been very recently 
tarnished by the weather. She wore gloves, but had 
neither shoe nor stocking ; and the sight of her deli- 
cate, white, little feet, as she held them up, one after 
the other, towards the fire to warm them, convinced 
Darby that she had but very lately been compelled to 
walk barefooted. 

«Qh! sir, you’re burning your wooden leg!” said 
the little girl, while Darby was gazing at her, and 
wondering who and what she could be ; and so ab- 
sorbed was the worthy ballad-singer in the interesting 

jon, that he had, in fact, forgotten to withdraw 
his leg from beneath the crock, where he had just 

jt, as will be recollected, when the little girl 
touched his elbow. At the moment she advised him 
of the fact, Darby received a hint or two that corrobo- 
rated her assertion; the flame had,twined up the 
stem, and rather warmed his stump, and the fire blazed 
with such vigour, recruited as it was by the supply, 
that the broth boiled over. His two companions, who 
were close at hand, both observed this latter circum- 
ance an instant after the child had spoken; the 
pedlar cried aloud to Darby to save the broth, and the 
tinker shouted with glee to see the Irishman sacrificing 
his trasty support for the common good. Darby did not 
lose his presence of mind: he withdrew his 
the fire and popped it into the pot; thus oxigen 
the stump, withdrawing the additional stimulus to the 
fre, and breaking down the rebellious Mead of the 
herring broth, by that single and simple aet. 

The child could not refrain from giggling, miserable 
asthe evidently was, at the scene ; Darby looked 
altemately at her and his leg, witén he withdrew it 
fromthe pot again in so droll amanner, that the little 
girl burst into a fit of laughterfwhich the Irishman very 
go0i-natured|y subdued, or rather smothered with kisses. 


“Well, my pretty little maid,” said he, “and where” 


lave you come from, agrah! eh?” 

“Oh,a long, long way ; it’s farther than I thought it 
was when I began.” 

“And what do you want at the revel?” 

“Imustn’t tell you.” 

“Eh, then! why not, eh?” 

“If I was tofell you why I mustn’t, you’d know 
what | wanted at the revel.” 

“And where’s your stockings and shoes? Have you 
jut them in your pocket, as the girls do in Ireland ?” 

“No, indeed ; I wore them out yesterday.” 

“And how far have you walked barefoot ?”’ 

“Oh, ever'so far!” 

“And héw far’s that?” 

“Ican’t tell. Is this the road to the revel ?” 

“It is; but what hurry? Won't you wait and take 
Méluck with us?” 

“I’m hungry, thank you, sir, but I don’t think I 





could eat any pot-luck, it smells so odd; Inever tasted 
pot-luck in my life; but I thank you, sir, for all that, 
you know.” | 

“ Now, do you hear that? Do you hear the inno- 
cence of her? God send we'd better for you!—though 
you won't tell ns where you come from.” 

“T shouldn't wonder but she hath been stole away,” 
said the tinker; “stole away, and carried afar, and 
now hath got liberty, and is seeking home again— 
That’s nature, you know; a pigeon would do it: a 
carrier, a horseman, a dragoon, or a middling good 
tumbler even ; and why shouldn't a child ?” 

“Wha may ye be in mourning for, my wee lassie ?” 
inquired the pedlar. He was proceeding to ask some- 
thing about her father and mother, when Darby put 
his hand on the pedlar’s mouth, and whispered, 

“Whist! whist! why not now, eh? Aisy, or we'll 
quarrel. Don’t you know, you old snail, you! that a 
child in black should never be axed who it’s worn 
for? May be her mother’s dead,” continued he, rais- 
ing his voice, and fondling the child as he spoke; 
“and your goose of a question raised her dead ghost 
up to the little one’s memory. Look there—see that, 
now—if the tears ar’n’t running out of her eyes; may 
be she hasn’t a father ; and you, ye spalpeen, to hurt 
her feelings that way! Oh, fie upon you, sir!” 

“Eh, mon! dinna prate ; it’s your ain sel’ that did 
the business. Come hither, lassie! lassie, come hither! 
Could you eat—that is, ha’ ye appetite for a bit of .a 
harring, daintily broiled? An’ ye could stomach it, I 
hae just ane in my pack, and I'll broil it mysel’, and 
ye shall eat it wi’ a bit o’ biscuit, I think there may 
be in the pack too.” 

The child smiled in the pedlar’s face, and with a 

nod signified that she would accept his offer. The 
pedlar then produced a fine herring from a corner of 
his pack, and after a diligent search, discovered a pi 
of biscuit, which he gave the little girl, who cue 
as she took,it. These transactigns byuo means gratified 
Mr. Doherty; he was in yO With, thé pedlar : 
first, for possessing a fourtlt herring ; and secondly, for 
alluring theif Tite” guest with it from his arms; he 
also consiféred the North Briton’s emphatic offer to 
broff"it himself, as a sneer upon his own culinary 
achievements. Darby was actually at a loss for words 
to express his feelings, and he had recourse to action: 
‘thrusting his hand deep into his bosom, and twisting 
his hip to meet it, he seemed to be diving into some 
pouch, that was rarely visited, and difficult of access. 
In rather more than a minute, his hand re-appeared, 
with a little odd-shaped bundle of rags in its clutch. 
With the aid of his tecth, he contrived to take off 
several pieces of ribbon and linen, and at length a 
small metal snuff-box, in the shape of a high-heeled 
and sharp-toed shoe, emerged from the mass. He 
opened it and took out a sixpence. 
* “There,” said he, (for he had now recovered his 
speech,) throwing the coin towards the pedlar, “take 
the price of your herring and biscuit, and give me the 
change; she shan't be beholdento you! Little one !” 
continued he, addressing the child, “don't listen to 
him; don’t bite at his bait, nor don’t go wid him, 
darling. Will I tell you what he is? He’s one o’ 
them people that cuts the long hair off the girls’ heads, 
and gives them gew-gaws for it. He'll take you under 
a hedge, or may be when you're asleep, pull out a big 
pair of shears and clip off all them pretty locks, which 
he'd make shillings of again, from the hair-merchants; 
for I see you've longer hair than most maids of your 
age ; and, faith! it’s beautiful, and he knows it. He’s 
looking at it as a cat would at a mouse. He’s a bad 
man, my dear.” 

“Ts he?” said the little girl, apparently half alarmed, 
but still feeling rather inclined to doubt Darby Doher- 
ty’s account of the pedlar; “Is he a bad man? Then 
why do you stay with him?” 
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“I won’t—no, not while you'd whistle, after I've 
ate his herrings; that is,if you'll come wid me. Will 
you?” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the little girl, “ he'll’ say you are 
a bad man; and then what can I do?” 

At this the tinker laughed, and muttered something 
about nature. The pedlar still held the child, and 
putting his hand under her chin, turned her face up- 
wards, and then looking down upon her, spoke thus : 

“ My wee woman, I hae eleven bairns, some younger 
than yoursel’, and I wouldna harm sic a puir, wee, 
defenceless child as thee, for the worth of an ingot of 
pure gold ; it would weigh down my heart on a death- 
bed, and carry my soul into the sorrowfu’ pit. I’m a 
tradesman, and traffic in hair, as he has just told you, 
and have a family,—eleven bairns, a wife, myself, a 
daft brither, my first wife's aged and bed-ridden mi- 
ther, and a sister's son, as wee and as fatherless as ye 
seem yoursel’; saxteen mouths to find food for to-day 
and to-morrow, and every morn that I rise. I travel 
far and near to get it. And I dinna scruple,” contina- 
ed the pedlar, “ to do my best, and barter, as well as I 
can, in order to get bread and cheese; but not with 
the like o’ thee, cherub. I canna take thee by adop- 
tion, for | hae eleven o’ my ain. I'll hold out no 
temptation o’ that sort; but I'll carry thee, on the 
head o’ my pack, safe and clear to the revel, if there’s 
ony there ye hae a wish to see.” 

“ For that matter,” cried the tinker, “she can ride 
a-top of my poney, with the pots and that.” 

“Oh, don’t be bothering!” shouted Doherty ; “she 
shall ride upon my wooden leg, or any where about 
me, for have her I will; to the revel she goes wid me, 
right or wrong, in spite of man or baist, tinkers, tay- 
kettles, pedlars, packs, pilfering ponies, and the whole 
fratarnity of ye. I’ve said it, and so it shall be. How 
do I know—answer me this—how do I know that she 
iat the child I lost long ago, eh? That was a girl, 
and isn’t this a girl? Now, don’t be trying to bother 
my braifis wide féply. “Darby Doherty is my name, 
and I’m to be found any day, here or there, one place 
or another, if you go the right*road®\»Pedlar, stop 
thief! the tinker has stole a herring out of the, pot.” 

« Ay, truly, it’s time to fall to,” quoth the tinkémy 

“ Wait a moment!” exclaimed the Irishman; “ one 
moment, and we'llall begin amicably. Hear what I’ve 
to say: I've spoken what [ thought about my honora- 
ble friend the pedlar’s scheme of the little one; and 
why mayn’t I indulge in an idea that the worthy 
tinker, in offering to let his poney carry her, doesn’t 
speculate,—bad luck to his black paws, how he’s 
streaked the broth !—doesn’t speculate upon the value 
of the child’s ear-rings and little necklace? So, for 
these reasons, I'l] let neither of you have her; now 
I'm aisy.” 

“Why, do yon mean to throw out hints” 
said the tinker, laying his herring on the grass, and 
advancing with a formidable frown and clenched fists 
towards Darby ; “doest thou mean” 

“Now don’t babble; the question's settled,” said 
Darby ; “don't prate, or we'll quarrel.” 

“And I'll be jiggered if we don’t, whether thee 
likes or not. I'll stand up for my own character: it’s 
nature ; so ax pardon, or strip.” 

“Strip! How the devil do you think I'd ever get 
my rags on again, eh? Ha! ha!” 

“Come, come, a joke won't carry it off; it’s tou 
heavy. Talk to I about her rings! I—!—I—Oh, 
d n thee! I'll thrash thee!” 

The ballad-singer held up his stumps, and hopping 
back two paces, cried, “ What, would ye assault one 
with not a plural offensive or defensive abont him ?” 

“Oh, dang that !—thee’rt right though: its natural. 
Here, pedlar, help me to tie up my leg and arm, and 
put thy neckerchief athirt my eye; fair play’s the 
word.” 











a 

The little girl now screamed loudly, and 
the pedlar to interfere. “Oh! pray, 
don’t let them fight! Oh, he’s eae em 
man with the little wooden leg!” = 

“‘ Do you hear—do you hear,” exclaimed the 
“ how the bit creature, the cause 0° your quarrel”—. 

“Oh, pray let me run away,” sobbed the child: 
“and then perhaps they'll be friends; do let me gy” 

“ Stay, darling,” quoth Doherty; « rather nl 
frighten the child, I'll consent to apologise : the heat 
of the argument made me singe the whiskers of 
friend the tinker’s honour; but if the child wasn't 
where she is, and we were after breakfast, just now. 
right or wrong, tinker, we'd quarrel.” 3 

“ But not fight, it strikes me,” muttered the pedlar 

Calm was again restored, and the trio sat down to 
their breakfasi. The tinker’s loaf was divided ; each 
man devoured his herring, and the soup was dipped 
out of the crock, and drank from a little second-hand | 
saucepan, which alternately served each of the party. 
Darby's botile, which was suspended from the branch 
above, before the meal was half concluded, had nearly j 
proved an apple of discord between the tinker and the 
pedlar. Darby began, by taking a tolerably good sup 
of the contents ; he then swung the bottle to the pedlar, 
who held it so long to his lips, that the honest tinker 
became alarmed lest he should not obtain his share. 
The pedlar did not withdraw the bottle from his mouth; * 
and when he raised it to an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees with the horizon, the tinker could no 
sit easy on the turf. He started up, rushed across the 
crock, which he upset in his transit, seized the pedlar 
by the throat with one hand, and clutched the bottle 
with the other. 

“Hold hard!” said he; “not a drop more goeth 
down thy gullet! Quit thy hold o’ the bottle, or I'll 
choke thee! I will, faith! its natural; thon hast had 
my bread, let me share in the whiskey.” 

The residue of the broth made the fire hiss and send 
forth fumes, the odour of which was truly disgusting, 
The litile girl screamed again, and Darby Doherty was 
in high hopes that the brawny pedlar would have re 
sented the tinker’s attack on his person: but he was 
disappointed. 

“ You'll excuse me,” said the tinker, bowing as he 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the bottle. “ You'll 
e e, but, truly”. 

“ Dinna mention it, friend,” quoth the pedlar. “I 
was wrong—lI forgot mysel’ ; it was vara well of ye 
to look to your ain; I forgot mysel’, and should hae 
taken it down to the ultimate drop; it glides away 
like a joyful dream. It’s Farintosh, I doubt; and var 
excellent gude as Wve tasted for mony a day.” 

The child was mugeh amazed to see storm and calm 
succeed each other so rapidly ; she felt alarmed at 
those whom chance hate made her associates and 
would-be protectors ; but appetite mastered fear, and 
she soon dried her eyes, and ate the remainder of a 
piece of the herring which ‘Whe pedlar had broiled for 
her while his companions were debating, and the bis 
cuit he had discovered in his pack. 

After breakfast, the question as fp who should take 
the child to the revel was again started. Each of the 
men spoke resolutely ; and a third quarrel was already 
budding, when the little girl stood between the 
brawlers, and proposed that, as all thred of them were 
so kind as to wish to take her, and neither of them 
would Jet her go with either of the others, she should 
walk on alone; or that all of them should go with her 
together. 

An immediate assent was given to thig proposal ; 
the motion, as Darby said, wes carried by agglamation; 
and preparations were immediately made fbr starting: 
While the pedlar was buckling on his pack, the poney 
neighed; and the tinker exclaimed, “Who comes 














hither, I wonder, a-horseback ?” 
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«Faith, no one that I see or hear, a-horsebcck or 

a-foot,” replied the Irishman. sates 
,” sai 


“ Ay, but there do, though, as sure as deat i 
the tinker; “My poney yean’t no false prophet. rl 
lay pints round, a horse is coming: I won't swear for 
a man—mind me; buta horse I be sure of ; and look, 
dang me if ’tean’t Parson Hackle P 

« Parson Hackle !” repeated the little girl ; “ where 

oni 
ad 7 ~ aay the revel, I reckon,” said the tinker, 
like we be; only he goeth a horseback, and we poor 
folks a-foot; and he goeth to help to keep the peace, 
and we, mayhap, to help to break it. I can’t answer 
for myself, much more for my friends, afier one 
ay tinker was’ right in his supposition thaf the 
reverend gentleman was on his way to the scene of 
the revel, and necessity compels us to accompany him; 
leaving the little girl and her three friends to follow 
us at their leisure. The Reverend Reginald Hackle 
rode on at a quicker pace than his steed was accus- 
tomed to; Reginald partook, in some degree, of the 
hereditary impatience of the Hackles: the humour 
broke out but rarely, for Reginald’s life was as seldom 
ruffled as the gentle stream which glided along by the 
garden-hedge of his quiet abode ; but he was now on 
his way to pass a few hours with his brother Archi- 
bald, whom he had not seen for a number of years; 
and the old horse, unused to such exertions as those to 
which his reverend rider’ on this occasion urged him, 
smoked like a dumpling recently lifted from a crock, 
the time he reached the village. 

Hackle Hall, the ancient and odd-looking edifice, 
towards which Reginald turned his horse’s head on 
emerging from the lane, was the residence of his elder 
brother, Sir Waldron. Neither Sir Waldron nor 
Reginald were married; their younger brother, Archi- 
bald, had a wife and a large family. Reginald, in 
addition to his duties as the pastor of a neighbouring 
parish, educated six or eight youths of the first families 
in the county; and Archibald had agreed to place his 
only boy, Waldron, under Reginald’s care for three or 
four years, in compliance with the reverend gentleman’s 
affectionate and frequent invitations. He had stolen 
away from London, leaving business, as he said, to 
take care of itself for a few days, and brought young 
Waldron down with him. Reginald was absent on 
his arrival, at a considerable distance, relati cer- 
tain affairs, the arrangement of which he wéuld have 
postponed, had he been made acquainted With Archi- 
bald’s intended visit; but the latter hady determined 
very suddenly on the journey. 

Partings and meetings between relatives are seldom 
of any interest except to those ingmediately concerned 
in them, we shall not, thereforéf indulge in a descrip- 
tion of what took place at thedeparture of Archibald 
and his son from Mrs. and six Misses Hackle, nor 
of what Reginald said to Archibald, or Archibald said 
to Reginald, during the first ten minutes of their in- 
terview at Hackle I We rather prefer relating 
the conversation of the three brothers after they had 
made a tolerable l@fich on a cold pigeon-pie and two 
quarts of very respectable ale. 

“Well, brother Archibald,” said the reverend gen- 
tleman as soon ag the tray was removed, “and, pray, 
what aspect d@@s your native place wear to your eye, 


since your long absence from it? But you were s0 | 


young when you quitted it, for a dismal, smoky, Lon- 
don-merchant’é counting-house, that I suppose all re- 
collection of ft must have escaped your memory.” 

“That's the positive truth,” replied Archibald ; “if 
I had remg@mbered the place and its people, if the 
least t of a sample had cleaved to me, not even 
the pl of seeing you and Waldron, would have 
induced m¢to have quitted the metropolis to pay it a 
Visit.” iy 








“Can this really be the fact?” inquired Reginald, 
incredulously. 

“I give you my word and honour it is.” 

“ But,” said Sir Waldron, “you have actually com- 
plained to me this morning how the past week has 
‘dragged its slow length along’ with you.” 

“To be sure it has,” replied Archibald ; “ because 
I’m here—where I've nothing to do, aud nothing to eat.” 

“ Nothing to eat, Archibald Hackle!” exclaimed Sir 
Waldron, drawing himself up with an expression of 
offended dignity ; “ Hackle Hall, sir, is almost an open 
house, even to the way-farer ; you are one of its sons. 
I trust I have supported the hononr of our ancestors 
while it has been in my keeping; if you think other- 
wise, brother Archibald, and can show that [ have not 
deported myself as becometh the head of the family, 
although you are my younger brother, I lie open to 
your most severe censure.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Archibald, in a familiar 
manner, that Sir Waldron deemed altogether unsuita- 
ble to the circumstances of the moment, “my dear 
fellow, I don’t care a pepper-pod about the honour of 
our ancestors.” 

“ Not for the honour of our ancestors, brother Archi- 
bald !” exclaimed Reginald, raising his eye-brows, and 
laying considerable emphasis on every word, so as to 
make himself clearly understood. 

“ Ay, sir!” said Waldron sternly, “ not for the honor 
of our house, eh?” 

“ Not a pepper-pod !”” replied Archibald, coldly. “I 
have other things to trouble me: I care more about 
the house of Van Bummel and Crootz of Amsterdam 
honouring its bills ; except, indeed, that this house is 
your property, Waldron ; but I suppose, of course, it’s 
insured—you couldn't be such a fool as not to insure 
it; and therefore, perhaps, the sooner it’s burned down 
the better, if it wasn’t to the loss of the company : for, 
to speak the truth, it’s one of the ugliest edifices Leyer 
had the honour of beholding. I dare say it 
enough a few centuries bagel} bal has 80 
patched, and with so littleattention to ordér, that it 
looks as bad beggaf’s coat. It’s a compound of 
the tastes of every half century for these four hundred 
vam as and harmonizes remarkably well, brothers, 

Ih the range of our ancestors’ portraits in the gal- 
lery: there they are, bow-legs and bandy-legs, fat old 
fellows in flowing wigs, who remind one of porters at 
a masquerade, and brawny ruflians in armour, whose 
looks would half hang them, without other evidence, 
in any court in the kingdom; round-heads, cavaliers, 
churchmen, and knights of the shire—mitres and 
helmets, cocked hats and cones, with women to match, 
for each generation,—tag-rag and bob-tail, pell-mell, 
higgledy-piggledy,—in all styles, costumes, forms, and 
fashions !” 

“ Those portraits, sir,” exclaimed Sir Waldron, “ are 
invaluable—invaluable, sir!” 

“They wouldn’t fetch a pound a-piece, one with 
another, by auction,” replied Archibald ; “ the collec- 
tion is just like the house itself: to which every gene- 
ration seems to have added its quota, more in ac- 
cordance with the fashion of the day, than the character 
of the building. What remains of the original masonry 
reminds me of an old iron chest; and the affair alto- 
gether, with its turrets and chimneys sticking up, of 
various sizes and forms, resembles nothing in the 
world (except its gallery of portraits) but an old cruet- 
stand, furnished with odd bottles. The squat, round, 
flat-headed west turret, with the flag-staff without a 
flag, overhanging one side of it, resembles a tenpenny 
mustard-pot; the little trumpery dome that stands up 
at the east, a pepper-castor ; the tall chimney, almost 
in the centre, the neck of a slender vinegar-cruet; 
the’”—— 

“’Sdeath! brother Reginald,” interrupted Sir Wal- 
dron, “ are we to bear this?” 
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“No; really, I think Archibald is going to lengths 
which are not decidedly to his credit,” said Reginald. 

“I would take leave to tell him,” continued Sir 
Waldron, “if he were not under my roof, and in the 
honourable house of his ancestors, that the expressions 
he has used are derogatory to his elder brother's dig- 
nity. I have always endeavored to support the name 
of Hackle, in the county, in its proper rank: I am 
proud to say, there is not a blot in my escutcheon ; I 
think I may almost vie with my brother Reginald, in 
moral deportment; I watch myself with the most 
scrupulous exactitude; I consider the name as a special 
trust confided to me for life, and I strive to maintain 
it pure and unsullied for the next possessor: 1 mortify 
myself out of respect to the house of which I am—I 
trust, not unworthily,—the head. Hospitality, in 
Hackle Hall, is not a mere word” 

“ No, indeed,” said Archibald; “here is plenty tu 
eat and drink, but nothing eatable or drinkable. In 
matters appertaining to the table, you are a century 
and a half behind us in town. I can no more live 
upon your dishes than I could wear my grandfather's 
breeches, or old Sir Geofiry’s greaves for gaiters. _ You 
keep up a custom of dining at two o'clock: and I 
don’t care a farthing for dinner till five, at the very 
earliest moment. ‘The post of honour in te parlour, 
at breakfast-time, is oceupied by a huge, blear-eyed, 
irascible, old stag-hound, instead of au agreeable wo- 
man; and there he lies, dreaming of following the 
stag, where she ought to be sitting, all smiles and 
sweetness, asking a man if he’d take half a cup more. 
That old housekeeper of yours, by-the-by, Waldron, is 
a grievous nuisance to me ; she comes and talks to me 
daily by the hour. I can’t endure the woman.” 

I'm 


“ My servant annoy you, brother Archibald! 
sorry you did not mention this before.” 
“It seems strange to me,” said Reginald, “ that Ar- 


oie did not give her an admonition, when she first 


ublesome, and so get rid of her.” 
“Ges rid of ber!” exelaimed Archibald. “Sir, you 
may as well of tying-a tin-kettle to the tail of a 
comet !—the thing’s impossible. izht she spent 
full half an hour imploring me to “ber to close 
the shutters and pin up the eurtains of the east oer 
of my bed-room, to prevent the rays from my candle 
shooting across the park-path outside ; which rays, as 
she protesis, impede our grandfather's ghost very much 
in his nightly rambles: it seems that he frequently 
walks down that path; but as a Devonshire ghost 
cannot cross a ray of light from a candle, the good old 
gentleman is compelled to go round, or kick his heels 
in the cold until I get into bed. It occurs very un- 
luckily for me, that I should arrive among you in a 
week of merry-making, ending with a revel; and go 
where I will, my ears are assailed by excruciating 
songs, all of which, without exception, have some 
terrific chorus tacked to the tail of each verse, which 
the rogues bellow in sucha way, that I’m often oblig- 
ed to take to my heels in mere self-defence. I will 
be judged by any reasonable man, if the eternal afflic- 
tion of such words and sounds as those which I am 
about to utter, vociferated by stentorian lungs, is not 
enough to drive a decent being, with a nice ear and 
moderate taste, mad: you shall hear.” 
“Pray, don’t trouble yourself, brother,” said Regi- 
nald. 
“ Nay, but with your leave, I insist upon giving you 
a specimen: match it for sense in all Europe, if you 
can— 


‘My vather a’ died, but a’ didn’t know how, 
A’ left I zix hoosses to vollor tha plough ; 
Wi’ my wim, wom, woddle, oh!; 
Jack, strim, stroddle, oh! 
Bubble, boys! bubble, boys! 
Down by tha brook!’ ” 





| 
“Enough, enough, brother,” said -Reginald ; «p 
ment that you should be so dissatisfied wit » 
“a " “a 

“Not at all, sir; I’m not at all dissatisfied 
perfectly satisfied with it: it has andes of <a 
I've had all my life of enjoying rural felicity. Besides 
I’ve seen you and Waldron—God bless you both, 
boys! I shall be glad if you will run up to towns’ 
and then. I leave my boy to your care, Reginald: 
and to-morrow I start.” ‘ 

The two brothers now approached Archibald, wi 
most affectionately entreated him to prolong his 
with them ; and Reginald had just extorted a Prompine 
from him to go to the vicarage for two or three 
when a servant entered the room, and stated that 
Constables Quality and Batter had brought in some 
prisoners to be examined before his Worship. Siz 
Waldron desired that they might be taken into his 
study, and said that he would descend ina few minutes: 
but before the servant had quitted the room, Archibald 
begged that they might be brought up, so as to offe 
him an opportunity of witnessing, what he called, «, 
bit of bumpkin police,” which he had not hithery 
taken an opportunity of enjoying. Sir Waldron ao. 
quiesced, and ordered the servant to send up the 
constables, with their prisoners. 

“You will neither be amused, interested, nor ej. 
fied, I suspect,” said Sir Waldron to Archibald, “by 
the scene that is about to take place ; it is, doubtles, 
some trifling, ridiculous affair: the constables arp two 
of the most arrant blockheads that ever a magistrate 
was afflicted with; as to Onesiphorus Quality, one 
might as well attempt to elicit evidence out of a mallet 
as from him ; I assure you, my patience and my 
are often put to the test by his stupid taciturnity.” 

As the baronet concluded, the huge form, and meek, 
heardless face of Constable Quality himself appeaned , 
at the door-way, ushering in four prisoners, who were 
closely followed by a man of a middling size, with 
sharp features, a large mouth, piercing cat's eyes, and 
limbs which were puny, compared with those of the 
gigantic, dull-looking Quality. The person we have 
described as bringing up the rear, was Constable 
Batter; the prisoners were our old friends, the pediar, 
the tinker, Darby Doherty, and the little girl. The 
pedlar placed his pack very carefully on the ground, 
the little girl stood up behind it, and the three men 
rangi emselves in a line, with Quality on one side, 
and Batter on the other, in front of the table at whieh 
the brothém#were now seated. 

“What is the charge made against these people, 
Quality ?” inquired Sir Waldron. 

“ Well, thenyqeplied Quality, « for that matter— 
your worship—yotanust ask Batter.” 

“T ha’ naught to ®y—naught in the world,” & 
claimed Batter ; “ but they’re oddish bodies—1 mut 
say that for Quality. apprehended and I assst- 
ed: not a thing more.” 

“Your worship,” said Quality, with a most piteous 
countenance, “ your worship Knows better ; I never 
apprehends nobody.” 

“That's true enough, Constalike Quality, I must 
needs confess,” observed Sir Waldron. 

“I thank your worship kindly for your good word,” 
quoth Quality. 

“Qh! do not be such an idiot asp take what! 
have said as a compliment. The factas, Quality, you 
want either heart or wit enough to, capture a fy; 
Batter, luckily for the Hundred, sins little on the 
opposite side to you, Onesiphorus; all is fish that comet 
near his net: for one real offender, he brings at least 
fifty innocent people before me. To e 
do not believe another brace of such i t block 
heads have flourished in one parish si e days of 
Dogberry and Verges. Batter, I am you have 
taken these people: what have they done? To begm 
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—- 
A j man, who has the appearance of a 
ie a either of you know of him?” 
« Why,” said Quality, witha shake of the head and 
odd wort of frown which he intended to be very 
oe ; “why, your worship, I can’t say that I 


, 


of bim.” 
a 7 incomparable ninny, do you know any 

p . ?” 
evil rere matter,” quoth Quality to the baronet, “I 

Batter.” 
— va up his chin, and replied to this appeal : 
«I say nothing, your worship; but—a—that is to 
yp > vag the devil!” cried the enraged magistrate. 
«This is what I have to go through daily, brother 
a brother Waldron” ; 

« | know, { know!” exclaimed Sir Waldron, inter- 
rupting Reginald; “I know what you are going to 
say; but my patience has been long exhausted with 
on boobies. What did you bring the men before 
me for?” shouted the magistrate in a thundering tone. 

“Well, then, your worship,” said Quality, no whit 
moved, “ ask Batter.” ; 

Batter with great gravity declined the honour, and 
protested against taking precedence of his senior, 
Onesiphorus Quality ; who, he vowed, had bestirred 
himself as principal in the affair, and laudably exerted 
himself to the utmost extent of his mental and bodily 
powers to bring the delinquents before his worship. 

While tiie worthy constable was making a speech 
to the foregoing effect, Sir Waldron sat tilting his chair 
on its hind legs, shaking his head up and down with 
great velocity, beating the devil's tatoo with the fingers 
of his right hand on the back of his lefi, and gazing at 
his pale and placid brother Reginald with an expres- 
sion of countenance, which the latter understood as 
meaning “Now you hear! could Job himse!f bear 
this, brother?” That was, in truth, what Sir Waldron 
intended to convey to Reginald by his looks; and 
when Batter concluded, he rose from his chair, and 
with a stride which might be pronounced emphatic, 
moved towards the window, turning his back upon the 
constables and prisoners, apparently determined to 
leave the settlement of the affair to Reginald himself. 
The citizen brother had highly enjoyed the whole 
scene, and while Waldron was walking away, observ+ 
ed to Reginald, that Batter and Quality diffef@d"essen- 
tially from the police of the metropolis, if they 
had a fault—and this he professed, wMR a roguish 
sneer, to say under correction—it was immense 
crop of evidence which they were genéfally prepared 
to yield. 

Let it not be imagined, that daring the preceding 
dialogue Mr. Jeremiah—or e chose to designate 
himself by the diminutiv by Doherty remained 
voluntarily silent. He fi tly attempted to address 
the magistrate ; but Quality, who was not only silent 
himself but the cause @£ssilence in others, as soon as 
Darby opened his m covered the aperture with his 
broad hard palm, safely barricadoed the portals of 
speech. Darby, with his wooden leg, trod on Quality’s 
corns; and Quality, notwithstanding the anguish he 
suffered, replied only by a terrific nudge with his staff 
in Doherty's ribs; which was imperceptible to all pre- 

sent but the iver. Quality was very generous 
with his nudgé@g to prisoners who were at all refractory, 
and attemptedeto break silence in his worship’s pre- 
sence: mucho the indignation of Sir Waldron, who 
often wondefed where he could have picked up the 
word, Qualitydenominated these nudges, “apothegms.” 

The nd Reginald Hackle now took up the 
— and with some difficulty discovered that 


—— 


dy. The child,” added he, “seemed as glad to'come 
as any body; so, what to make of it, I, for one, don't 
know. Perhaps I’ve suspicions they’ve picked up the 
girl, and are quarrelling between themselves about 
her clothes and ornamental valuables—that, however, 
I shall keep to myself. I have searched the prisoners 
separately. The pediar’s pack contains ribbons of 
various patterns and lengths; human hair of ditto 
ditto; silk and imitation handkerchiefs, bits of lace, 
and cetera, and so forth; a large pair of shears, a 
pocket-bible much worn, and three red herrings.” 

“More red herrings!” exclaimed Darby, emanci- 
pating himself by a sudden movement from the gripe 
of Quality, and advancing to a position whence he 
could look the pedlar full in the face ; “three more 
red herrings! Well, after that, I’ve done, any how !” 

“ Next,” continued Batter, who had now grown quite 
communicative, “I searched the Irishman.” 

« And how dared you do so?” exclaimed Sir Wal- 
dron, striding from the window with as great energy 
as he had strode towards it; “how dared you do so, 
dolt? Irishman, what are you?” 

“I’m an Irishman, your honour!” replied Darby, 
and Sir Waldron strode to the window with greater 
emphasis of cadence than he had strode from it, mut- 
tering imprecations as he went. 

“ Have you been in the service?” inquired Reginald ; 
“it has pleased Providence to pour great bodily af- 
flictions on you; such losses as those of a leg, an 
arm” 

“E’ then, your honour,” interrupted Darby, “af- 
flictions they are, indeed : my leg lest a good friend in 
losing me; I cut his corns for him every week, and 
kept him warm in a good worsted stocking, and shoes 
at never less than seven and sixpence the pair, since 
he came of age: but that’s not the question, your 
worship’s reverence and glory; but this is it,—I ask 


pardon for contradicting—but don’t fear—I "t 
quarrel wid your worship’s ercauence — Herne 
of us: that’s meg the tink her- 
rings there—the pedlar ; all the child, and 
no blame to@ffor.she’s a beauty; and having no 
kityor kin/that we can find out, nor a soul alive to 


’“She escheats,” interrupted Batter, “as a waif, or 
an estray, in such cases, to the lord of the manor, Sir 
Waldron.” 

“The lord of Bally-no-place, and my nose, too!’ 
said Darby, snapping his fingers at Batter ; « do 
call her cattle? ye he-cow, ye! Well, then, your 
worship,” continued Darby, turning with a smile on 
his face towards Reginald, “as we couldn’t agree 
about her, for she came to us together, and we’ve no 
gceat opinion of one another—that is, I haven't of the 
pediar or the tinker, may be; and it’s not unlikely 
they think bad of me—why shouldn’t they ?—why 
then, rather than quarrel,—which I’m not one for, 
though well able, barring my limbs and eye,—we 
tould the middle and both ends of it to dirty Butter 
here.” 

« Batter, prisoner, if you please,” quoth the consta- 
ble of that name. 

“Well, to Batter, be it then; but of all the beasts 
or constables to boot under the moon, he’s the most 
stupid. Well, then, when we couldn’t make him 
understand our story, we insisted on his comprehend- 
ing us.” 

“ And here they are, Sir Waldron,” quoth Quality. 

“ Are you married, fellow?” inquired Sir Waldron. 

“Ts it married, your worship?” replied Darby ; 
“ faith! then, I am, every inch of me.” 

“ And where’s your wife ?” 

“ Why, then, I left her this morning eleven miles 
hence.” 

“ What, you’ve deserted her, eh ?” 





“Oh! quite the contrary; I ran away from her— 
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we agreed to come different roads ; for, to tell you the 
trnth, Mistress Doherty has a tongue: but that says 
nothing; may be your honour’s own wife has one 
too.” 

“T have no wife, sirrah!” 

“ Well, God help you, then! that’s all I say. Though 
we quarrelled last night, I'd be mighty glad to see 
Mistress Doherty to-day—so I would: I wonder she 
hasn't come. I'll tell you how it was, and you'll judge 
who did wrong. We got a fi'penny bed at a road-side 
house ; and when such a case occurs, which isn’t often, 
Mistress Doherty is all for getting as much as she can 
for her money ; s0, if I’d let her, she’d go to bed at 
eight o'clock, and lie till twelve or one the next day, 
or make me and the child do so: but no, I don’t like 
going to bed at night over soon then, so I don’t—but 
I'll lie a-bed as long as one here and there, the next 
morning : for then’s the time, if one has such 4 thing, 
when a bed’s pleasant. Well, then, Mistress Doherty, 
having some places to patch in her coat, bid me go to 
bed before her, so that I might get up early, and tramp 
to the revel with her, just as Dobbin and Joan would, 
but I wouldn’t—never mind why. Says she—says 
Mistress Doherty, ‘Go to bed, Darby, or the child will 
be perished with cold: go to bed and warm him, 
Darby, while I put a patch on my coat ;’ but I wouldn't: 
so then she got in her tantarums; I was obstinate, and 
we quarrelled. Whenever I quarrel I fight,” pursued 
Darby ; “and whenever I fight with Mrs. Doherty, she 
licks me: J’d scorn to be beat by any man breathing ; 
I'll crow like a bit of game as I am, though I’ve lost 
half my spurs—but I don’t scruple to own that I knock 
under to my wife ;—so we paid what we couldn’t well 
afford for a bed—quarrelled gnd fought all night in it, 
when we might have slept happy and contented under 
a tree; and the next morning,—that’s this morning,— 
I tould her, when she was dreaming, to come after me 
to revel by her own self: and so she will, I'll 
pt last arm ; for, if we fight, Mistress Doherty 
doats on me.” 6% »« por 

« And who is this child % inquired Archibald. 

“Your worship,” replied the.pedifitp. I hae held 
my peace till now, and it’s time for me tospeaql 
This wee thing cam’ to us where we breakfast 
ken naught about her; she wanted to come tot 
revel, and we hae brought her together. 
hae parted with us, but neither of us would suffer her 
to do so, without letting us know whither she went; a 
small broil followed, and here we are before ye ;— 
we've done naught. but what humanity could justify ; 
tak’ the bairn and question her. She's in your hands, 
and I’ve done with her, saving a blessing—Gude pro- 
tact her!” 

“Oh! don’t think to gallyboozle the justice with 
your mealy mouth,” said Darby; “I’ve no great opinion 
of my friend here, your honour—no, nor of Tom 
Tinker, this fellow with the black face, as I had the 
honour of telling ye before. Now, if I may be allowed 
to say one word in my defence—though nobody ac- 
cuses me, nor can, that’s more—but if I may speak, 
I'll just say this by way of advice to your worship :— 
make yourself a Solomon the second; cut off the child’s 
hair, take every ha’p’orth she has, and then see who'll 
have her ; it isn’t the tinker, I’ll engage; no, nor the 
pediar, with his blackguard red herrings !” 

“I dinna want the bairn,” said the pedlar; “I hae 
eleven o’ my ain; but I'd do to anither mon’s child, 
what I'd expact anither mon would do to mine,—that 
is to say—sauf her fra tinklers and ne’er-do-weels.” 

“Come, come, pedlar, ’ware that,” growled the 
tinker; “ good words or broken heads, says the old 
saying.” 

“ Held your tongue, you reprobate!” exclaimed Sir 
Waldron. 

“Silence!” roared Batter in the tinker’s ear, while 


Quality dealt him an apothegm. 


She would’ 


ce 

“ What you want with the child | 
hend,” continued Sir Waldron. ee 

“Why, your worship”. 

The tinker was cut short in his reply to : 
trate’s question, by Batter shouting ioe, and Quay 
giving him a nudge. 

“ Blockhead !" exclaimed Sir Waldron to Batter. 
“am I not to have an answer to my question? let the 
man speak, and do you behave with common 
or, by heaven, [ll commit you. Speak, tinker, how 
do you account for your wishing to take this child? I 
must tell you, that it looks strange and suspicious.” 

“ Why,” replied the tinker, “I ha’n’t no wish jg 
particular about it; to be sure, I took a fancy to her 
she hath such a main pretty little nob, and & pearly 
sort of an eye, just like my best almond tumbler pj 
at home—and the poney likes her: so it’s natural, you 
see, your worship; but then I don’t covet he: 
Aecep her out of these chaps’ clutches, that’s al] J say; 
except, mind me, this: I wouldn’t offend your worship 
for the world—I'd pretty near die first—but look’ee, 
Sir Waldron, if your constable pokes I in the ribs 
again, as he hath twice, I'll just make so free ag 
break his neck, here right, if I do die for't;—ijrs 
nature, you knew.” 

“ This language is improper ; we must not hear it,” 
observed Reginald. 

“How dare you strike the man?” exclaimed Sir 
Waldron. 

“T merely gave him a hint” 

“ Hold your tongue—quit the room—or 
—I’ll consider whether 1 ought not to order Batter p 
take you into custody.” 

The little girl now stepped from behind the pedlar’s 
pack, and advancing close to Sir Waldron, with » 
smile playing over her features, said to the magistrate, 
“If you please, sir, may I speak, now every body's 
done ?” 

“Certainly, child,” replied the baronet; « what 
have you to say ?—what is your name ?” 

“ Agnes, sir.” 

“ Agnes what, child ?—what is your other name?” 

The litue girl made no reply, but looked alternately 
at Sir Waldron and the prisoners, and the tears gushed 
from her eyes. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said the baronet. 

* Perhaps, brother—you know best,” observed Regi- 
nald. t perhaps there is some mystery in ths 
matter, ing that lies deeper than you imagine. 
The child be intimidated from speaking the truth 
in the presente of these three good people.” 

“Do you think so? Well, then, I'll take her apart 
into my study,” ied Sir Waldron. “Come,” at- 
ded he, addressing hild, “ come with me, Agnes; 
do not be frightened.” ~ 

“Bless you, I'm not frightened,” said the child; 
“I’m very glad.” : 

“ Ay, ay,” quoth Reginald, “it is as I suspected, 


very clearly ; Batter and ity, look well to these 
honest fellows. 
The prisoners loudly exclaimed. against Reginald’s 


suspicions; but Batter, by dint of ing, and Quality, 
by the virtue of his apothegms, restored order; 
and Agnes followed Sir Waldron imto the adjoining 
room. 3 

“ Now, my dear,” said the baronet, taking a chair, 
and drawing Agnes between his knees, “ what have 
you to say? Why not tell your name before the 
people in the parlour? Is either of thoseymen related 












to you?” j 
“Oh, no! no, indeed! I never saw them, before to- 
day.” 


“ And whose child are you?” 
“Yours!” replied Agnes, looking 
Waldron, and placing her little hand on 


p at Sir 
as she 





spoke. 
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“ + pooh! child, don’t be foolish,” repiled Sir 
oie felt half inclined to be angry, but at the 
same time could not prevent his features from relaxing 
into a smile; “ tell me the truth. ; . 
« | have told the truth; indeed and indeed I have. 
« How do you mean, child ?” 
“Why, if — my +s pa maa I must be 
i ter: musn’t I, now? 
aor oo hild,” replied Sir Waldron ; “ but as I 


r 
“site om are, though,” interrupted Agnes; 
“ ma told me so.” 

ey Waldron’s cheek grew pale; he stared at the 
child, and remained for a few moments silent ; then, 
assuming a stern manner, he said to Agnes rather 
sharply—*I suspect you to be a designing, bold, bad 
child ; or the tool of wretches ; or, at best, remarkably 
impudent. Do you know who I am ?” 

« Sir Waldron Hackle—at least, so I hope,” was 
the child’s reply ; “the men said they were going to 
bring us before Sir Waldron Hackle—and that’s you, 
isn't it? If not, I've kept my promise to my poor 
mamma finely ; but it isn’t my fault.” 

“What mamma? what promise ?—how you talk, 
child !—what promise ?” 

« Not to tell any one who I was, nor to mention my 
name, until I saw my father.” 

« And what is your name?” eagerly inquired Sir 


Waldron. 





“Oh! you know what it is well enough—don’t | 


ou?” 





moment, he returned to his seat, exclaiming, “ Man! 
man! thou dost truly merit this agony !” 

Agnes now approached him, and familiarly, or rather 
endearingly, embracing his arm, said, “Are you very 
ill, papa? ~My mamma tied this bit of love-ribbon on 
the finger where married ladies wear their rings, that 
I shouldn’t forget to tell you she forgave you with her 
last breath, and died happy.” : 

“ May she be in heaven!” exclaimed Sir Waldron. 

“ Amen !” responded little Agnes. 

“What to do—what to do, I know not!” said the 
baronet, rising from his chair again. 

“Won't you own me, papa!—pray do; or I don’t 
know what I shall do, afier walking so far and all. I 
wore out my shoes and stockings” 

“Bless thy poor little feet—what a sight is this ?” 

“ Won't you own me, papa ?” repeated Agnes. 

“I do—I do, child,” replied Sir Waldron? “ but I 
must send you away—how, I cannot tell. You must 
not be known to be mine; my honour, my reputation 
—the character [ have maintained—S'death ! it drives 
me mad !” 

“ Mayn’t I live with you, then ?” said Agnes. 

“It is absolutely impossible.” 

“Oh, dear! Then I suppose I must find outa place 
where grapes grow in a wood, and build a little house, 
as Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday did, for I’ve 
nobody to help me but you—and you won't, you say.” 

“T said no such thing: you shall never want; but 
here you cannot remain.” 

“ My mamma said I was to; but then she told me 





“ How the devil should I!” exclaimed the irritated | too, that when she was dead and gone, i was to obey 


baronet, who for a moment forgot that he was speaking | you: and you say I must goa—so I don’t know what to 


toa child. “How should 1?” he repeated in some- | do;—I’m very hungry.” 


what a c3!mer tone. | “Hungry! pull the bell—but stop—hold; my po- 





“ Why, you haven’t any more little girls, have you?” | sition is most perplexing. ‘Te send the child here! it 


“ Ridiculous! Tell me your name instantly !” 
“ You won't be angry with me, I hope, for asking 


you first, if you are Sir Waldron Hackle?) My mamma 





so strictly charged me” 


| was cruel—but I merit it. 


I have brought sorrow on 
myself, by my own villainy. It is miraculous=how 
you could have reached me, 

“I walked all the way !” said the child, with a sigh. 


“Well, well! I am—I am,” replied the baronet; |‘ My little benes aches so, you can’t think. My 





“Tam Sir Waldron Hackle” 
“Ay; but are you the gentleman that broke his 
arm at Westbury, and” 
“Yes! yes! Westbury, said you ?—what’s this 
flashes across me? it surely cannot be” 
“ Indeed, and it is, though !” £ 

“Hannah Russell's child?” . 

“Yes! my mamma’s dead ; and I’ve ed all the 
way by myself, and now you won't own Me,” sobbed 
little Agnes; and her head dropped upon Sir Waldron’s 
hand, which he immediately felt was wetted with her 
tears. 

“Own you!” said Sir Waldron, scarcely knowing 
what he said—* How can I own you ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know” replied the little girl, 
raising her head, and endeavouring to restrain the sobs 
which almost rendered her unable to articulate ; “you 
must do as you please about that; my mamma sent 
her dying love to—you: and she told me to be sure 
to say that she haddone her—duty, and you need not 
be ashamed of me.” 

Sir Waldron made no reply ; but he snatched Agnes 
up, pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her repeated- 
ly; he then put her at arm’s length from him, gazed 
earnestly on fer face, and again most affectionately 
embraced her. 

“Kiss me again, papa,” were the first words that 
little Agnes uttered, after Sir Waldron had placed her 
on her feet ; but the baronet was so absorbed in thought 
at that moment, that he did not notice what she said. 
He sat silent and motionless, with the child mutely 
gazing upon him, for above a minute ; he then started 
up, wrang his hands together, stamped violently on 
the floor, dad walked to the wall of the room, against 
which pr his forehead. Starting thence in a 
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| mamma, W 








she knew she was going to die ina 
d two, gave me some money, and told me to go 

e White Heart, with a little paper of directions 
she folded it up in, for the coachman; and she said 
that he would give me something to eat on the road, 
and carry me within three miles of your house: but I 
wasn’t to tell him where I was going; and she told 
me to carry the paper and money to him the day after 
she was buried. But—do yon know ?—the people 
where we lodged found the paper and took the money 
out; and said I shouldn’t go unless I told them who I 
was going to, and why, and all about it. But I 
wouldn’t, because my mamma charged me to tell no- 
body but Sir Waldron—that’s you—my papa. So 
then, I said to myself, I'd walk—for the place where 
the coachman was to leave me didn’t seem very far 
in my sampler; but sometimes I thought I should 
never get there. And I brought my sampler with me 
to find out the way: but it was all wrong, bless you! 
there’s no red line between Somersetshire and Devon- 
shire, like that I worked in my sampler ; so I kept on 
asking my way.” 

“My dear little cherub,” exclaimed Sir Waldron, 
“ what thou must have endured! And where did you 
sleep ?” 

“Oh, the people was hay-making, and I lay down 
upon the nice little hay-cocks ; it’s no night hardly, 
now. I liked it at first; but,I’m stung all over with 
flies, or something” 

“ And did you beg for food ?” . 

“Oh, no! I brought all my pretty money, and spent 
it in gingerbread and apples: not all—for I’ve two 
Queen Ann shillings, and another bit of money, I don’t 
know what it is, left.” 

Agnes, in answer to several other questions put to 
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her by Sir Waldron, told him that she ofien followed 
the wagons, and, in a very early part of the journey, 
saw the names of several places painted on the boot of 
a coach, before that one where the coachman was 
directed, by her mother’s paper, to set her down; that 
she learnt them by heart, and inquired for each suc- 
cessively ; she also related the manner of her meeting 
with the pedlar and his eompanions—and stated that 
a woman had told her, just before she saw them, that 
there was a revel at the village, to which she was 
inquiring the way. 

Sir Waldron was still undecided as to what he should 
do with Agnes, and sat pondering with the litle girl 
seated on his knee, and warming her feet with one of 
his hands, when the child suddenly started from him, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, dear! I quite forgot the letter!” 

“ Letter! from your mother?” 

“ Yes; the people of the house didn’t find out that, 
when they took the money that was in the paper of 
directions away from me. I brought it all the way 
safe enough in my bosom, until this morning.” 

«“ And where is it now?” 

“That naughty constable took it from me. 
opened it and read it.” 

« D——-n !” exclaimed Sir Waldron; “ then all is 
known, and I shall be every booby’s jest.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when the door 
of the room was opened, and the Reverend Reginald 
Hackle entered, with an open note in his hand. He 
was followed by the citizen ;—Reginald looked more 
grave than usual; but Archibald seemed with diffi- | 
culty to restrain himself from laughing: “ Waldron,” | 
said he, “ we have just wormed a letter out of Consta- | 
ble Quality.” | 

The baronet snatched it from Reginald’s hand; | 
looked first at the superseription, which bore his name | 
and address, and then hastily perused the contents.” 


He 





“The blockhead’s excuse,” continued Archibald, 
“for not producing:this-which I consider, under cor- 
rection, a document of imporiance as regards the ex- | 
amination—is, that you cut Batter short in his state- 
ment of the particulars of his searching the prisoners.” 

“ And is this rightly addressed to you, brother® re 
you indeed the man?” asked Reginald, reproachfullys 

“Well, she’s a pretty child; a very pretty child, 
indeed, Waldron,” said Archibald, taking the little 
girl in his arms. “Come, kiss your uncle, my dear: 
I suppose I may call her yours, Waldron.” 

“ You may: it’s useless to dissimulate ;—so preach, 
brother Reginald; sneer, brother Archy ; jest, joke, 
and do your worst, world ; she’s mine—my dear, dar- 
ling child !” 

Shortly afterwards, Archibald returned to the prison- 
ers, and addressing Darby Doherty, informed him that 
he and his two companions might go abont their 
business. 

“And the child” ———quoth Darby. 

“She will remain with Sir Waldron,” replied Ar- 
chibald. 

“ Thank your honour kindly, for this, as well as for 
the cold meat which, of course, your honour is going 
to order us to get in the hall,” said Darby. “ His 
‘worship has acted upon what, I’ve always been tould, 
is the true principle of justice; so I can’t complain: 
he’s taken the oyster himself, and,” added Darby, 
bowing alternately to the pedlar and the tinker as he 
spoke, “ sent me packing with the shells.” 

Sir Waldron soon became so dotingly fond of little 
Agnes, that among all his friends she obtained the ap- 
pellation of The Bachelor’s Darling. As she approached 
towards womanhood, the beauty of her person, and 
the sweetness of her disposition, made a strong im- 
pression on the heart of Archibald’s son; and five 
years had scarcely elapsed after the completion of his 
studies under his reverend uncle, when she became 
his wife. 





| Otway—he doubtless will throw some light over ths 
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e three brothers lie, side by side. ; i 
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Matrimony is like Masonry, no one knows the seers t 
until they are initiated—it is like an eel trap. 
easy to get in but plaguy hard to get out—it js lik j 
skilful chemist who distils poison from whol ~ 
herbs—it is (in its first stage) like a wind that fans thy © 
flames of love, but unfortunately with too Much fap, ; 
ning blows it out. In short, it is every thing that 
contradictory, sweet or bitter just as it is taken, Th 
married, generally speaking, appear to be just as an 
ious to get out, as the single are to get in—and rend r 
there be a harmony of dispositions, there’s no know} is 
but “the harp of love” may sound some highly dient 
dant notes. Milton was a warm advocate for mats 
mony, perchance for the reason that « misery love 
company,”—for, blind as he was, he pronounced hy 
wife a rose, because he daily felt her thorns, Mar 
what he says— ’ 

Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In paradise of all things common else! 

But Milton, though great, is not all authority, if 
poets may be considered authority; let ns tum i 


* mysterious ;’—here is an extract from his “ Orphan.” 


‘When you would give all earthly plagues a name, 


Worse than they have already, call ‘em a wife! 
But a new married wife’s a teeming mischief, 

Full of herself: why what a deal of horror 

Has that poor wretch to come who married yesterday 

So much for pour et contre—let us carry it on for the 
benefit of those who are yet untrammelled; the Oppo 
site class would not be benefited by our researches, 
Ford says— 

The joys of marriage are the heaven on earth, 

Life’s paradise, great princess, the soul's quiet, 

Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 

Eternity of pleasures. 

The poet was doubiless well mated, for a good wik 
is a good thing; but what shall we say of the re 
verses ?9Prior, alluding to man and wife, bursts out 
with the following :— 

Both Would the'r little ends secure ; 
He sighs for freedom, she for power: 
His wishes tend abroad to roam, 
And hers to domineer at home. 

But let us refer to. Cowper—here we have it,d 
rectly the opposite :— 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Young was a good and exemplary man, let us hex | 
what he says:— 

Abroad too kind, at home ’tis steadfast hate, 
And one eternal tempest of débate. 

Maturin, in his Bertram, uses the following la 
guage, which certainly changes the features of the | 
argument :— 

O we do all offend— 
There’s not a day of wedded life, if we 
Count at its close the little, bitter sum 
Of thoughts, and words, and looks unkind and forwar, 
Silence that chides and woundings of the eye— 
But prostrate at each other's feet, we should 
Each night forgiveness ask. 

This is all very wholesome advice, but Very rarely 
followed ; one bitter taunt invites another—and instead 
of asking forgiveness, there is a continual “ ten-pound 
ten” between the belligerent parties. 
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Original: 
THE MARTYR OF SCIO. 


Bricut summer breathed in Scio. Gay she hung 

Her coronal upon the olive-boughs, — ; 

Flush’d the rich clusters on the ripening vines, 

And shook fresh fragrance from the citron groves, 

Till every breeze was satiate. But the sons 

Of that fair isle bore winter in their soul, 

And ’mid the temples of their ancestors, 

And through the weeping mastick bowers, their 
step 

Was like the man who hears the oppressor’s voice, 

In Nature's softest echo. The proud Turk 

In sullen domination, saw the smoke 

Curl from his pipe, around that ruin’d dome, 

Whence mighty Homer aw’d the listening world. 

Once to the stern divan, with stately step, 

A youth drew near. Surpassing beauty sat 

Upon his princely brow, and from his eye 

A glance like lightning parted, as he spake. 

“] had a jewel. From my sires it came, 

In iong transmission—and upon my soul 

There was a bond, to keep it for my sons ; 

’Tis gone—and in its place a false one glows. 

I ask for justice.” 


Brandishing aloft 
His naked scimitar, the Cadi cried, 
« By Allah and his prophet! guilt like this 
Shall feel the avenger’s stroke. Show 
wretch 
Who robb’d thy casket.” 


me the 


Then the appellant tore 
The turban from his head, and cast it down— 
“Lo!—the false jewel see. And would’st thou 
know 
Whose fraud exchanged it for my precious gem? 
Thou art the man!—My birth-right was the faith 
Of Jesus Christ, which thou hast stolen away 
With hollow words. Take back your tinsell’d 
baits, 
And let me sorrowing seek my Saviour’s fold. 
Tempted | was—and madly have I fallen— 
Oh! give me back my faith.” i 


And there he stoody 
The nobly born of Scio—in whose veins 
Stirr'd the high blood of Greece. There was a 
pause, 
A haughty lifting up of Turkish brows, 
In wonder and in scorn—a hissing tone 
Of wrath precursive, and a fierce reply— 
“The faith of Moslem, or the sabre-stroke ; 
Choose thee, young Greek !” 


Then rose his lofty form, 
In all its majesty—and his deep voice 
Rang out, sonorous as a triumph-song, 
“Yea! give me back my faith !” 


A pale torch gleam’d 
Through niche and window of an ancient church, 
And the low wailing of a stifled dirge, 
Fell sad on midnight’s ear. A corpse was there, 
And a young beauteous creature, kneeling low 
In voiceless grief. Her wealth of raven locks 
Swept o'er the dead man’s brow, as there she laid 
The wither’d bridal crown, while every hope 
Which at its twining woke, and every joy 
That love in fond idolatry had nurs’d, 
Perish'd that hour. Feebly she raised her child, 
And bade him kiss his father. But the boy 
Shrank baek in horror from the clotted blood, 





And wildly clasp’d his hands, with such a cry 
Of bitter anguish, that each heart recoil’d 
From his impassion’d wo. But there was one 
Unmoved—one white-hair’d, melancholy man, 
Who stood in utter desolation forth, 

Silent and solemn, like some lonely tower; 
Yet in his tearless eye there seemed a spark 
Of Grecian glory, ’mid despair to burn— 

That Sciote martyr was his only son. 


_—_——-_—_ 
Original. 


ADDRESS TO JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


BY C. WEST THOMSON, ESQ. 


IizatTH to the Bard, whose just renown 
lias flown beyond his native strand, 
And twined for him a laurel crown, 
’Mid strangers in a distant land! 
Health to the Bard—his genius bright 
Once more a beacon lamp became— 
Spread o’er the stage a flood of light, 
And cleared the Drama’s path to fame. 
The Drama, which had slumbered long, 
By dullness pressed—by wit defiled— 
Since Jonson woke his soul to song, 
And Shakspeare tuned his “ wood-notes wild.” 
But now by Knowles and genius held, 
The magic wand is raised once more, 
And from the past, dark scenes of eld 
Start into being, as of yore. 
In Rome's proud streets, by Tiber’s shore, 
The gathering crowds again we see, 
And listen to the wild uproar 
That wafis the cry of liberty. 
Again the lictors throng s8@ ground— 
Again the standards kiss the gale— 
And pity giwes her sighs profound 
To sweet Vircinia’s melting tale. 
om 
Once more the wand is raised on high,— 
And from Helvetia’s wilds of snow 
There comes before the musing eye 
Her patriot band, with pike and bow. 
Anew we see them climb their peaks— 
Anew we hear their bugles swell— 
And Freedom’s voice with rapture speaks 
The glorious name of WiLLIAM TELL. 


Again the wand is waved—and now 

Fair Juxia’s fortunes round us blend— 
With unblenched front, and ardent brow, 

And pride that could not brook to bend. 
And yet a heart so fond, so true 

To feeling’s most refined alarms, 
That it could only joy renew 

Within a father’s sheltering arms. 
Health to the Bard! invoked by him, 

The dead—the lost again revive ; 
And from their shadowy regions dim, 

They wander forth, as when alive. 
Raised by his spell of potent art, 

Long have we owned their magic power, 
And many a kind and genile heart 

Has felt their sway “at musing hour.” 
And now to him, the wizard wight, 

Who woke their forms from Fancy’s sphere, 
As is his just and lawful right, 

We give our warmest welcome here. 
May peace and pleasure still invite 

His feet around our shores to roam, 
And memory shed her sofiest light 

O’er all these scenes reviewed at home. 
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Tue numerous lamps which illuminated the road 
leading from St. Petersburgh to the magnificent palace 
of Czarsko-zelo, shining upon the columns of marble 
and jasper, which mark the wersts; the splendidly 
attired Horsemen galloping all in one direction over the 
frozen ground; the innumerable sledges that skimmed 
along the road with the speed of light; their musical 
peals of bells without, and still gayer peals of laughter 
from the furred and masked inmates within; all an- 
nounced, that Catharine, the Autocratrix, and her 
sumptuous court, were holding revelry that night. 
Every succeeding mile presented a pyramid of lamps, 
before which were erected booths, where the peasants 
of each nation in the civilized or uncivilized world 
seemed successively to have congregated, in honour 
of the Imperial fete. Sometimes, the cavalcade drew 
up to admire a party of fair-haired Brunswickers, with 
their high caps and laced boddices, waltzing to the 
sound of the horn; then their attention was attracted 
by a group of Italian peasants singing in chorus a 
Venetian barcarole, little in unison with the blazing 
fires before which they warmed their freezing fingers; 
or again by a band of warlike Cossacks stamping the 
frozen ground in time to their barbarous and clanging 
music. 

The foremost sledge advanced with astonishing 
rapidity. It was drawn by twenty fiery horses, whose 
brilliant caparisons, together with the splendour of the 
guards galloping with lighted torches on either side, 
announced a royal freight. As it approached, the 
whole multitude, Italians, Cossacks, Germans, Poles, 
and Russians, fell prostrate with their faces to the 
ground. ‘I'wo thousafi@sledges followed in rapid 
suecession. Within half a mile of the palace, a burning 
mountain, no mimic representation of Vesuvius, vomited 
forth torrents of flame; and loud cries of admiration, 
and smothered shrieks of fear, real or affected, Wéte 
heard from the fair Russians, as swiftly the joyous" 
cavalcade swept along its base. 

At the extremity of a thick forest, whose gloom 
was banished by a temporary illumination, appeared 
Czarsko-zelo, the grandest of imperial palaces ; stretch- 
ing forth in one vast amphitheatre of light; while 
Chinese temples, villages and bridges, English gardens, 
Turkish mosques, artificial lakes, Egyptian pyramids, 
and marble obelisks, shone forth in dazzling and gro- 
tesque splendour as far as the eye could reach. 

This night the interior of the palace realized in its 
gigantic and Asiatic luxury, the gorgeous imaginings 
of Eastern romancers. The long and lofty galleries, 
the number and size of the apartments, the countless 
multitude by which these were filled; the gorgeous 
dresses of the ladies and of the young grandees, who 
performed in appropriate costume the national dances 
of each country, Chinese, ‘Turks, Armenians, Persians, 
Cossacks; all vying with each other in the splendour 
of their dress and diamonds; the glittering halls of 
banquet, the flowers, music and jewelry; the whole 
scene was on a scale of fabulous splendour, and she, at 
whose frown that multitude trembled ; in whose smile 
they rejoiced, what marvel if from her lofty elevation 
they seemed to her mental eye as a generation of 
pygmies, whose destinies she was born to wield en 
masse ! 

At midnight the empress took off her domino, and 
her example was followed by her ladies in waiting. 
The spacious hall destined for the reception alone of 
the elite of rank and royalty, was suddenly thrown 
open; while the less favoured mortals, rushing to the 


the golden banquet, which seemed to their wonder; 
eyes like the hallowed council of Olympus. Prince 
Henry of Prussia, formal as an antique effigy in armon, 
took the offered hand of the Empress, and placed him. 
self by her side, and as she bent towards him in 
smiling majesty, all eyes were turned on the imperial 
countenance. 

Catharine of Russia, colossal alike in her greatness, 
her political wisdom and her crimes, was now at the 
summit of her fortunes, and in the prime of woman. 
hood. Her person was large, though in stature she 
was somewhat below the middle height. Her hair 
was auburn, her eyes of a deep blue. When serioys, 
her dark brow, aquiline nose, and serene, but lofty 
demeanour, bespoke a severity befitting the sovereign 
of all the Russias; but when she unclosed her lips, 
and unbent into a smile, she seemed the very embody. 
ing of gracious condescension. Yet her countenance 
had little defined expression. In viewing its perfect 
calmness and serenity, no one could discover what 
tempestuous thoughts might lurk beneath that perfect 
repose. She was habited this evening as Cleopatra; 
and each gem that glittered in her tiara or on her 
girdle, were a gift well worthy a Sultan’s munificence, 

When the banquet was drawing to a close, and the 
health of the various European sovereigns had been 
proposed by the imperial hostess, and drank with 
enthusiasm, the greater perhaps that they were pledged 
by some of the mustachio’d guests in a liquor which 
the uninitiated in the galleries deemed nectar, bu 
which on a closer inspection might have proved to be 
brandy; the Countess Nariskkin unclasped from the 
neck of the empress the order of St. Andrew, covered 
with large diamonds. Catharine hung it herself over 
the shoulders of the Prussian prince, who received it 
on bended knee. Then from her glittering fingers 
she drew a ring valued at forty thousand roubles, and 
containing her miniature. Again the formal prince 
bent over the fair hand which thus lavished favours 
on him, while the noble guests smiled at the royal 
gallantry and all the masked visages and bushy beards 
and jewelléd heads and nodding plumes round the 
galleries seemed in a flutter of intense admiration. 
They could not indeed hear the aside of the prinees, 
as with one of those benignant smiles peculiar to the 
“ Mother of the Country,” she leant towards Prince 
Henry, whose thoughts seemed divided between his 
uniform and his brandy-eherrier ; “Ainsi soit-il! I will 
frighten Turkey; I will flatter England; you shall 
bribe Austria, and she shal} lull France into apathy, 
and now for the Mazurka.” The prince led the em- 
press from the banqueting room, and the dismember 
ment of Poland was agreed upon t@ the sounds of hom 
and clarionet. 

A discharge of cannon, and the assembly were 1 
darkness. ‘The empress and her ladies rushed to the 
windows, followed by thousands. One could have 
fancied the dominions of the fire-king. ‘Trees of fire 
waved their resplendent foliage. Fiery arches from 
whence issued innumerable blazing balls and streams 
of light seemed to threaten heaven and earth with 
destruction. Fire was around, above, beneath, stream 
ing and shooting and sparkling in every fantastic 
variety, and mocking the dull dominion of night. At 
a second discharge of artillery the darkened apartments 
became re-illumined as by enchantment. Dancing 
re-commenced with renewed gaiety, and daylight wa 
glittering over mosque and turret before Catharine 
retired to her Hermitage. 





galleries, beheld from afar in awe-struck admiration, 


It was one of those clear and dazzling mornings 
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uliat to a northern latitude, when the sun's brightest 

orn without disturbing the domain of winter, 

ing the dull frost into brightness, and glittering 

The empress, refreshed from 
her fatigues by a short sleep and a slight breakfast, 
stood in her palace garden unattended and in an atti- 
tude of profound meditation. It seemed as if earthly 
despotism had for once overruled nature herself; for 
while the forest trees in the distance were bending 
under a weight of snow, here roses and hyacinths 
were blooming around in all the luxuriance of summer, 
and amongst peaches and nectarines and the pink 
blossoms of the almond tree, birds of rare plumage and 
bright wing chirped their matin-song and carolled as 
gaily as if in their own sunny climes; verdant was the 
foliage of the trees, and bright the green leaves under- 
neath. The empress sat down under the shade of a 
flowering catalpa. Beside her lay an open volume of 
Diderot. She wore a green dress with close sleeves; 
her hair slightly powdered, fell over her shoulders; 
and as she held out a downy peach which had fallen 
from a neighbouring tree, a little purple winged bird 
alighted on her finger and pecked the fruit. Never 
was there a more perfect picture of feminine gentleness 
and mild, retiring philosophy! 

The sudden approach of hasty footsteps put her 
feathered companion to flight; and a figure of nearly 
gigantic dimensions, the very personification of a 
northern Hercules, booted and spurred, moustaches on 
his lip and a diamond star at his button-hole, knelt 
before her. The empress uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and stretching out her hand, cordially welcomed 
the Count Alexis Orloff, the conqueror of the Turks, 
the murderer of her husband, the most devoted and 
faithful of her subjects. 

Orloff was the bearer of good tidings. Fortune 
smiled upon the northern Minerva. Her armies were 
victorions by land, her fleets rode the seas triumphant. 
The Crescent had grown pale before the Eagle. 

« And have you,” said the empress, after a pause in 
their long and confidential conversation, “ attended to 
my desire in regard to the paintings representing the 
conflagration of the Turkish fleet?” ‘“ Your majesty’s 
orders are obeyed,” said Orloff. “ The fellow ventured 
to complain that he had never seen a ship blow up. 
I soon remedied that matter.” “How?” “ Ordered 
a vessel to be blown up immediately igiithe port of 
Leghorn; and made him stand on the beath and draw 
it.” “A hazardous experiment in thi® cause of the 
beaux arts,” said the empress smiling. “There is yet 
one circumstance which troubles me, good Orloff, and 
once more I must employ you, and in a more delicate 
service.” 

“Name it. My life is your majesty’s.” 

“I have indeed ever found you and your family 
ready to hazard life at my desire; and you have not 
found, nor shall you ever find me an ungrateful mis- 
tress. But this is a matter requiring much tact, dis- 
cernment, and above all, secrecy. You have no doubt 
heard of a child, whom Radziwill, in a moment of 

spleen, would have brought forward as a rival to 
myself?’ 

“The danghter of the late empress? 
they call the Princess Tarakanofl.” 

“The same. ‘To further his treasonable views he 
brought her to Rome. ‘To save his possessions, he 
agreed to abandon her to her fate. Like all vile souls, 
he took temporizing measures, and while he thus con- 
sents to leave her in poverty and almost in starvation, 
he yet refuses to deliver her into my power. Now, 
good Orloff, while this child lives free, I feel my throne 
insecuré, You smile, but you are not aware of the 
depth of that smothered love yet burning in every 
Russian ‘breast for the lineal descendants of Peter the 
Great. The name of the daughter of Elizabeth once 
spoken, would act like a watch-word from one end of 
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our empire to the other. That name must not be 
spoken. The girl must be removed.” 

“She shall be so. Your majesty’s will is my law, 
now as ever. With the first fair wind, I sail for 
Leghorn.” 

So saying, Orloff departed, and the empress, appa- 
rently dismissing the subject from her imperial mind, 
returned to her birds and Diderot. 

* * ” * + * * * 

At the corner of a narrow, miserable, and nearly 
uninhabited street in the outskirts of Rome, and not 
far from the once famed Tarpeian rock, stood a tall, 
dark suspicious looking house, at the top of which, 
up three pair of ruined stairs, was a small apartment, 
chiefly celebrated as having been the scene of an 
atrocious assassination, the perpetrators of which had 
escaped the vigilance of the Roman sbirri. The present 
proprietor of this uninviting domain, whose father had 
thus been murdered in his bed for the sake of a few 
piastres, had gladly closed with the offer of the first 
unhappy being who had become possessed with the 
desire of inhabiting this wretched tenement; and the 
more so, as besides its natural disadvantages, it pos- 
sessed the disagreeable reputation of being a superna- 
tural locale, seeing that unavenged ghosts rest not. 

In this miserable room, one lamp was dimly burning, 
and shedding its flickering light over the inmates. 
Close to the chimney, sat an old lady in a high backed 
wooden chair, rocking herself to and fro in an attitude 
of uneasy drowsiness, and muttering her prayers in a 
semi-barbarous tongue. The waning light shone upon 
the face of a young girl, seated before a broken table 
and leaning her head upon her hands, her eyes sadly 
fixed upon the decaying embers of a small wood fire. 
Her countenance was so lovely, so youthful and so 
expressive of grief, that a mournful history might be 
traced in its every lineament. It was no Halian face. 
A profusion of fair hair, with the slight tinge’@f gold 
which Guido loved, eyesof @ Bright and clear blue, 
shining sweetly even through the tear drops that would 
have dimmedthem, a mouth like a half blown rose- 
bud, and a complexion of dazzling fairness, all showed 
the child of some more northern clime. Her dress 
was a loose black robe, something like those worn by 
the female pilgrims; and a bright diamond ring, which 
assorted ill with the poverty of her garb, sparkled on 
her white and slender hand. 

“ Kathinka, are you hungry?” 

“No, my child, no, light of my eyes. And if I 
were, have we not the remains of our last night’s 


supper?” 
“ Let me see. A piece of a brown loaf, some cold 
macaroni. Well, we shall not starve this night. I 


wonder what the empress has at her table now. 
Kathinka, were I empress, you shall hear what I would 
have for supper.” 

“ Hush, my child, better a pure heart and scanty 
fare.” 

“ True, were that all; but without a prospect before 
us. Alas! alas! that we ever left Russia, ever listen- 
ed to the specious Radziwill. We were so happy, my 
little brothers and I in our lonely castle under the 
tall forest trees, or in our little sledge with its merry 
bells. And if summer were short, it was so bright 
and beautiful! But this dark, dismal garret, where 
the very spirit seems pent up and slirunk, that 
melancholy burial ground with its scattered cypresses, 
which bounds our prospects, even as the grave holds 
out in truth our only hope of peace and rest, that sad 
and ominous chanting, the only interruption to the 
eternal silence! and then to sell one by one each 
memento of past happiness, all passing away into the 
hands of the stranger. And now this ring must go too, 
it must Kathinka, though I have kept it to the very 
last, my mother’s gift, the only remaining emblem of 
a royal house.” And the tears burst from between 
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her slender fingers, which want and confinement had 
made so white and transparent. 

Hark! the mighty clock of St. Peter's, tolled the 
midnight chime. “Now, good Kathinka,” said the 
princess, drawing her chair close to that of her 
gouvernante, and raking together the expiring embers, 
“ tell me one of those stories which we used to listen 
to in the large hall, on the long winter evenings, when 
we would shudder, and creep close to you, and yet 
pray you to go on. Let it be of the death of Prince 
Iwan, or—no! that -omes too much home to me. Tell 
me of the Spectre L.night in the Black Forest. It will 
pass the time, and I have no mind for slumber.” 

“Once upon a time,” said Kathinka, “ there dwelt 
upon the borders of the Black Forest, an aged man, 
who had but one daughter, whom he tenderly loved. 
They lived together in total seclusion, yet undisturbed 
in their solitude, since it was well known that they 
had no riches. But one nighi, it might be about this 
hour, a low knock was heard at the cottage door 
Holy Virgin! What noise was that! The saints 
protect us! A footstep on the stairs!” “ Fear nothing!” 
said the princess, who felt that the entrance of old 
Giacomo’s ghost could hardly fail to better their 
situation. “We are like the old man and his daughter, 
too poor to rob.” But the old woman sunk back in her 
chair, devoutly crossing herself, a thousand stories of 
Tialian banditti and midnight murderers, rushing upon 
her imagination. There was a knock at the door, 
another! “Come in,” said the clear youthful voice of 
the princess. “ By the soul of Peter the Great!” cried 
Kathinka, “the child is distracted! Holy St. Nicholas, 
protect us! Sweet St. Sergius be our aid !” 

But at the inviting sound, the door was gently turned 
on its hinges, and a young military man, with a dark, 
Italian countenance, though wearing the Russian uni- 
form, entered the room. He looked round him with an 
appearance of surprize and sadness; then advancing 
with an air of profound respect, knelt at the feet of 
the princess. “Let me,” said he,“ be the first to do 
homage to the rightful empress of allythe Russias!” 
The young girl drew up her slight form to its fullest 
height, while a crimson blush overspread her cheek, 
and fixed her clear, calm eye, apon the intruder 
“ [llustrious and unfortunate scion of a noble house, 
last branch of a royal race! Is it thus I find thee? 
Pardon this intrusion, madam, and at this late hour. 
My purpose, the necessity for secrecy and for despatch, 
all must plead my apology.” 

With these words, and before the princess had time 
to express either her doubts or her astonishment, the 
young officer put a paper into her hands, signed by 
almost all the grandees of Russia. At the head of the 
list was the name of the Count Alexis Orloff. The 
princess hastily read the contents, then stood bewil- 
dered and uncertain. The undersigned declared, that 
disgusted with the tyranny and ingratitude of the 
reigning empress, they bound themselves by a solemn 
vow to place upon the throne the legitimate successor 
of the Empress Elizabeth, the grand-daughter of Peter 
the Great, and swore henceforth to acknowledge and 
obey her as their only lawful sovereign. The old 
nurse fell upon her knees, and kissing the hand of the 
orphan, ejaculated a prayer of thankfulness to heaven. 
Two hours were spent in deliberation with the emis- 
sary of Orloff, afterwards known as the Chevalier de 
Ribas, and the next day, joy and hope illumined that 
sombre dwelling. 

The chevalier, with every appearance of delicacy, 
persuaded the future empress to accept a small sum 
for present necessities ; the first, was a good breakfast, 
the next, an addition to her wardrobe. A commodious 
house in the environs was next procured, and two 
days after, while the whole yet seemed as a sudden 
and surprisng dream, Alexis Orloff arrived in Rome, 
and presented himself to the princess. He was 





———____ 
welcomed by her as a ftiend and benefactor by 
Kathinka, as a guardian angel ; and he soon found that 
he had little to fear from the penetration of either 

Orloff was eminently handsome, and his usuall 
ferocious expression was now sofiened to one of 
respectful devotion ; while the bluntness of his manne, 
and his plainness of speech seemed befitting one why 
owed his fortune to his sword, and moreover gave 
his words an air of simple sincerity which could 
scarcely fail to disarm suspicion. Day after day he 
passed in the company of the princess, in deliberation 
upon their future plans, or in giving her details con. 
cerning the political situation of Russia, and the Causes 
of the discontent against Catharine so rapidly spread. 
ing throughout the whole empire. Soon he infused 
into the mind of the princess the same Certainty of 
success by which he appeared to be animated; she 
placed her destiny in his hands; and at length, grat. 
tude unconsciously became converted into a mop 
tender feeling. 

No scruple concerning the justice of her cause hag 
ever arisen in the mind of the princess. She had been 
early taught to consider the empress as an usurper, ag 
one who had stepped to the throne over the murdered 
body of her husband. Brought up in the firm conyic. 
tion of being herself the lawful heiress to that throne, 
surrounded by the few but faithful adherents of the 
former dynasty, endowed with a romantic and vision. 
ary disposition, with an energy of character which 
only wanted an opportunity to display itself, and yet 
with the most childish simplicity and guilelessness of 
heart, little is it to be wondered at, that unadvised and 
unprotected, she fell into the snare so dextrously spread 
for her destruction. 

Meanwhile, time passed on in one bright and dele 
sive dream. The manner of Orloff gradually became 
more tender, without becoming less respectful. He 
treated her as his sovereign, yet sometimes ventured 
to assume the language of an admirer. 

One morning, as the Count was standing by the 
chair of his intended victim, a letter was brought to 
her. She opened it, cast her eyes over its contents, 
and with a smile of perfect confidence, put it into his 
hands. A dark cloud passed over the brow of Orloff 
and an oath escaped his lips. The letter was from 
an unknown friend, warning the princess to beware 
of the trast she placed in a traitor who was leading 
her to destr@ction. She shrunk for a moment from the 
malignant expression of her lover’s countenance, then 
gently taking the letter from his hands, threw it into 
the fire. “So perish,” said she, “ all suspicions of my 
benefactor ; no, Orloff, not even the basest of mankind 
could thus, under the semblance of friendship, betray 
an unprotected orphan. My trust is alike in Heaven 
and in thee.” Orloff muttered between his teeth, and 
turned to the window, to hide some conflicting feeling 
which moved even his savage nature. 

He looked at the fair vision before him, so young, 
so confiding, with love and faith im him illuminating 
her beautiful eyes. Though no more than fifteen 
summers had passed over her head, yet her dignified 
air, graceful figure, and imperial brow, proclaimed the 
royalty of her birth. A strange and vague feeling of 
superstitious reverence mingled with pity, came over 
Orloff, as he gazed upon her. With hasty strides he 
traversed the apartment, and for a moment, his better 
angel prevailed. Suddenly his eye fell upon the order 
of St. George, the gift of his imperial patroness. Then 
the demon re-entered his soul; and the murderer of 
Peter the Third, fell at the feet of the daughter of 
Elizabeth. 

« Be mine!” said he, “ then will your fate be secure, 
and neither man nor devil shall prevail to separate us.” 
While the princess hesitated, the aged attemdant rose 
from her seat, and taking her hand, placed it in that 





of Orloff’s. “My child,” said she, “ he woos you whea 
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—— 
you are poor and friendless. He will -y 7 * 

u when you shall be the greatest empress 1 
world. If his courtship be rough, it is the mae sincere. 
Accept him, and may heaven bless you! and may 

ur mother smile upon you from Heaven, even as 
- smiled when first she placed you, a lovely infant, 
» these arms!” The young girl blushed, while Orloff, 
kneeling before her, swore an oath of eternal love and 
—~o agreed that their marriage should be solem- 
nized according to the rites of the Greek church, and 
that immediately after the ceremony, they should, for 
the sake of greater seclusion, leave Rome for Pisa. 
With all the appearance of an impatient lover, Orloff 
hastened the preparations for the ceremony. Lawyers 
were introduced. A contract was drawn up. With 
blind fearlessness, the princess put her signature to 
every thing. ys z " a . 

The night was dark and stormy, the church was 
cold and deserted ; but the victim was richly decked 
fur the sacrifice, and a coronet of gems, Orloff 's first 
gift, emitted its fitful gleams among the rays of the 
few and dimly burning tapers. A villain, habited as 
a priest, pronounced the nuptial benediction. A tra- 
yelling carriage was at the door, and in a few moments 
the bride of Orloff was on her way to Pisa. 

Preparations had been made for her reception, the 
splendour of which wes suitable to her rank. She 
found herself the mistress of a sumptuous palace. She 
passed through long files of domestics, who bent before 
her in mute respect. Orloff was all tenderness and 
gallantry, and as the hours sped swiftly by, the princess 
almost forgot, saving for her husband’s sake, to sigh 
for a more brilliant destiny. At length, a courier, long 
expected by Orloff, arrived with despatches from 
Leghorn, and as the count perused them, his counte- 
nance wore a strange expression of savage delight. 
He turned soon after towards his bride, and observed 
that the Russian squadron under the command of the 
English admiral, had arrived at Livorno; and that his 
immediate presence there was absolutely necessary. 
He expressed his regret at being obliged to part from 
her even for so short a period; then, as if struck bg 
a sudden happy thought, proposed that she shoul 
accompany him. The princess was charmed with the 


project ; and eagerly expressed the pleas should 
feel at seeing the magnificence of the Russian fleet, 


and the beauty of the harbour. Th rapid journey 
would be tvo fatiguing for the aged inka, was the 
only draw-back to her anticipated felicity; but her 
absence would be so short—she would leave her in so 
splendid an establishment—All her objections were 
speedily overruled. Orloff’s magnificent equipage 
was ordered round, and gix horses swiftly bore them 
towards Livorno. 

From this moment, the young princess trod on air. 
Pleasures sprung up like flowers beneath her footsteps, 
hiding the dark pgeeipice on whose brink she stood. 
A numerous court attended her. Her beauty and rank 
rendered her am object of universal admiration; her 
extreme youth and simplicity, of universal interest; 
while her peculiar position, her hazardous fortunes, 
and the great game in which she was engaged, 
terminatingdn empire or destruction, rendered her an 
object of ititense pity to all who believed themselves 
acquainted with the circumstances in which she stood. 
Some indeed were there, who knowing the character of 
Orloff, could scarcely believe, that blinded by passion, 
he had saerificed his sovereign to the empire of beauty ; 
yet the-few who suspected treachery, dreaded too 
much Bis power and audacity to hazard the slightest 
disclostire of their opinion, and all anonymous commu- 
nications were received by the princess with scorn. 

Besides, they could scarcely believe that even the 
audacious Orloff would venture to violate the terri- 





tories of the Grand Duke, or would, by introducing 
his bride to the intimate society of the English ladies 
of distinction resident at Leghorn; and above all, by 
taking up his residence at the house of the English 
minister and his wife, have given an appearance of 
perfect concurrence on their part to his projects; should 
these projects have been otherwise than honourable. 
Thus, all concurred to lull the victim into a fatal 
security. 

A thousand fetes were invented to amuse her, and 
her time was passed in one dazzling round of novelty 
and pleasure. At the theatre, all eyes were fixed upon 
her. In the public promenades the people crowded 
to gaze at her. When she walked on the beach with 
Orloff, even the indolent boatmen would rouse them- 
selves to exclaim in wonder at the magnificent Russian 
and his fair young bride. 

But the count soon grew wearied of playing the part 
of a tender and assiduous husband. It was time to 
bring the game to a conclusion. One evening, as the 
princess, surrounded by her suite, and leaning on Orloff’s 
arm, admired the beauty and order of the Russian 
fleet, some one proposed that her highness should go 
on board one of the largest ships, and view its interior 
arrangement. The princess and all the company, 
eagerly applauded the idea. A few days however 
elapsed before Orloff could find himself at leisure to 
accompany her; though morning and evening he might 
have been observed during the intervening period, 
standing on the sea-shore with some of his emissaries, 
and remarking the direction of the wind. At length 
he informed the princess, that an entertainment was 
prepared in her honour, on board the Ekatharinislov, 
which alone had occasioned the delay. There was, 
as all afterwards observed, something strangely hurried 
in the manner of Orloff when he made this announce- 
ment. 

A superb dinner was given that day at the house 
of a foreign duke, and drank an immoderate 
quantity of spirits, whi¢a seemed only to possess the 
effect of steadying his nerves. But before the repast 
was well over, he started from his seat, and declared 

the barges were in readiness. No time was given 
to the ladies, for a change of dress. The princess 
threw a veil over her jewelled diadem, while Orloff 
with affectionate solicitude enveloped her in a pelisse 
of ermine. The evening was beautiful and serene. 
A slight breeze rippled the surface of the waters, on 
whose bright bosom the sun was slowly sinking in 
crimson glory; as if Narcissus-like he lingered over 
his own reflection in the mirror of ocean. 

The princess was seated between two English ladies, 
under the pink and silver awning of her gay barge, 
and joyously she kissed her hand to the assembled 
multitude, who-shouted their noisy vivas as the boats 
receded from the shore. Next came the barge of Orloff, 
in which was also the vice-admiral ; then a third, filled 
with Russian and English officers; while the fourth 
was occupied by musicians, from whose wind instru- 
ments a soft melody stole over the waters and mingled 
with the breeze of evening. As they advanced towards 
the fleet, salutes of cannon were fired in honour of the 
princess, and enlivening airs were struck up by the 
military bands. The whole was a scene of enchant- 
ment; the balmy air wafted from Italian shores, the 
soft music, gay dresses, and varied uniforms, all were 
in brilliant harmony. When the barge of the princess 
had come alongside the ship, where the entertainment 
was to be given, she was gently hoisted on deck in a 
velvet fauteuil, let down on the side for that purpose. 
The rest of the company followed. 

Orloff led his bride to the head of the table which 
was covered with a sumptuous repast, and gave orders 
that the band should not cease to play during the 
entertainment. The Chevalier de Ribas proposed the 
health of the princess, and three cheers were given 
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to the bride. It was said in after days that Orloff 
grew pale, as he pledged this toast, and that his hand 
trembled as the princess smilingly bowed to him ; that 
he laid down his wine untasted, and eagerly tossed 
off a tumbler of brandy; that he grew fierce and 
quarrelsome, and to show his extraordinary strength, 
crushed in his hand several goblets of crystal; that 
one of the pieces having struck a young Italian of high 
rank on the eye, the count smiled unconcerned, while 
the princess alone expressed her regret for the acci- 
dent; nay, that he even boasted of having assisted in 
the murder of Peter the First, which he called “a 
necessary catastrophe, though very disagreeable to a 
man of his humane feelings,” at which the princess 
grew blanched with terror, whereupon, he laughed at 
her credulity. 

Soon after, he gave orders that the barges should 
be in readiness ; and when all the guests had left the 
ship, he whispered to the princess that they should 
return together by moonlight. She smiled approvingly, 
though her face was still pale, and continued to stand 
upon deck, leaning on his arm, and listening to the 
retreating splash of the oars, the hum of human voices, 
and the last faint notes of the Russian horn, gradually 
softening by distance. In a short time, all was silent. 

A signal, low and mysterious, and four ruffians 
surrounded the princess, rudely tore off her robes, and 
loaded her with chains! In vain the victim struggled. 
In vain she appealed to Orloff: She read no pity in 


his eyes. The horrors of her situation flashed over 
her mind. She felt a faintness of the spirit, her heart 


died within her. A mist past over her eyes, and she 
sunk into insensibility. 

When recollection came, she found herself lying in 
the hold, om a heap of cloaks, her hands and feet 
fettered. There was a sound of bustle upon deck. 
She heard the creaking of the canvas, the wind 
whistling through the.sails, the loud voices of the 
sailors, and raised above all, the stentorian tones of 
Orloff—of Orloff! her husband, her betrayer! The 
ship was in motion. It was evident that they had 
sailed. There was then no hope, but her pure and 
innocent heart commended itself to the God of 
orphan. 

Her short life passed in dreamy review before her; 
the lonely castle where her childhood was spent, and 
where the words of Radziwill first awakened ambitious 
hopes within her; the miserable garret in Rome the 
eternal; the arrival of Orloff, like a sunbeam in the 
darkness; her love, her marriage, her Pisan palace, 
and the poor, faithful Kathinka! Oh heaven! if she 
could now behold the child of her affections! Then 
Orloff’s tenderness, her pleasant sojourn at Leghorn, 
her last sight of beautiful Italy, the gay barges, the 
soft music, the ruffians who had bound her, the last 
ferocious look of Orloff, and her chains! 

Now the silence grew appalling, and she called 
aloud for help, but no one answered. Towards evening, 
a sailor came into the hold, and laid some food beside 
her. Then it was not her death they meditated. What 
then were to be their tender mercies? A dungeon? 
and perhaps the fate of Prince Iwan? She appealed 
to the humanity of the man, but he stared at her in 
stupid surprise, and left her, mutiering between his 
teeth some words unintelligible. Then time passed on 
in solitude and darkness, and hope was extinguished 
in the breast of the captive. 

But one morning, a loud noise upon deck roused 
the princess from her stupor. ‘There was a sound of 
violent altercation, and the clashing of swords. The 
ship’s crew had mutinied. Her own name was 
mentioned in different accents of pity and rage by 
these rough voices. She dragged herself to the length 
of her chain, and a faint hope revived in her heart. 
She felt that the crisis of her destiny had arrived. At 
length a pause, the voice of Orloff in a loud and 


ee 


commanding strain of high authority, the name of the 
Empress Catharine, a shot, a groan, and all wag silent 
She knew not for what to hope or to pray. 

Not long lasted that dread silence! Two 
entered, and ordered her to rise; then striking Off her 
chains, carried her upon deck. And there she stood 
in the pure light of heaven, the fresh breeze blow; 
on her fevered temples, the bright blue sky above, 
and the dark blue sea around her, faint, pale and ey. 
hausted. There, and thus she stood, till her 
slowly fell on the commanding figure of Orloff. Then, 
with a strength that seemed supernatural, she disen. 
gaged herself from her supporters, rushed forward, ang 
fell at his feet. Her rich robes and long fair tresses 
swept the deck, and on her forehead still glittereg 
Orloff’s bridal gift, the diamond coronet. Strangely it 
contrasted with the dishevelled hair! 

Never a word spoke Orloff; but with unmoved and 
rigid countenance disengaging himself from her, he 
beckoned to his men, and gave the signal that she 
must die! “Orloff! my husband!” cried the unfortunate 
girl. “What is my crime? To what, for whom do 
you sacrifice me?” “To justice and my sovereign,” 
said Orloff. “ Your wife? She whom at the altar you 
swore to protect?” “ Behold,” said Orloff, coolly, « the 
priest who united us; he is now about to sanction by 
his presence the dissolution of the knot.” Slowly an 
fearfully the young bride turned round, and fixed her 
eyes upon the ruffian who grasped her wrist, and 
knew again the features of the pretended priest. She 
started from her knees. “I see it all,” said she, and 
her words though low were distinct. “The murderer 
of Peter the Third has not hesitated to dishonour the 
daughter of Elizabeth. Now God be my refuge. | 
have no help in man. I am ready.” 

She stood undaunted; and her pale and girlish 
beauty appeared at this instant to assume a superna. 
tural character. Orloff stamped his feet, and ground 
his teeth in fury. “Bandage her eyes ;” cried he, for 
their calm, clear light seemed to penetrate and wither 
his soul. “ Not so,” said the victim, gently but firmly 
repulsing the hand that would have obeyed the order. 
She took the coronet from her forehead, and it was 
handed to Orloff. He dashed it impatiently into the 
waves. “ Fire!” cried he. The princess cast upon him 
a last look, which spoke of pity and forgiveness, then 
folded herfrms and looked to Heaven. Yet still the 
men hesitated. “ "Tis like firing on the holy Madonna,” 
said one of thé@ailors. “ Fire !’’ shouted Orloff, spring- 
ing forward with the glare of a tiger, his eye flashing 
fierce lightning. A shot, another, and the princes 
fell! 

It was night, a night of darkness and storm. The 
thunder rolled, and thé@Jightning pierced its way 
through the dark clouds, flashing over the foaming 
billows. The wind moaned with a hollow sound ; and 
as Orloff strode to and fro in the darkness, like the 
gigantic demon of the tempest, the superstitious sailors 
eyed him askance, with mingledlooks of fear and 
abhorrence. The body of the princess, hastily wrapped 
in a coarse shroud, was laid upon the’eabin table. The 
storm was so sudden, that her mortal remains had not 
yet been committed to the deep. Orloff descended the 
stairs, and approached the body. A flash of lightning 
played over her diamond ring. He took her hand, 
whose icy coldness thrilled through his veins ; hastily 
drew off the gem, and fastened it to a riband which 
hung round his neck. 

Then in a whisper which sounded strange and hol 
low, he gave an order which was quickly executed. 
The body was committed to the waters. There was 
a plash amidst the wailing of the elements, dead 
silence, and a hoarse call from Orloff’s eabin for 
brandy. As if the ocean were appeased by @ human 
sacrifice, it suddenly grew calm, the wind lulled, the 





thunder ceased, and all was still. 
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Three and three nights the ship was becalmed 
in the a the mighty waters, close to the orphan’s 
ve; and on the third night, so sure as Orloff watched 
= could not sleep, so certainly did the pale face 
of the princess with her long fair hair, rise above the 
waters, and gaze upon him with fixed and glassy eyes. 
Loudly he called for help, and pointed convulsively 
to the deep, but the form had sunk ; and the wind 
rose, and onward went the gallant ship, and never 

in did Orloff see his fair young bride. — 

The Ekatharinislov (the glory of Catharine) entered 
the harbour of St. Petersburgh, and Orloff, as he passed 
through the crowd, was hailed with acclamations of 
welcome. The empress was in her imperial chapel at 
Czarsko-zelo, prostrate under a crimson canopy, with 
her son by her side, and rerdering thanks to heaven 
for the success of the Russian arms. 

It was evening, and the solemn vocal music of the 
Greek ritual resounded through: the lofiy chapel. The 
folding doors were thrown open, and the penetralia 
displayed to view. The light of the tapers fell upon 
the holy symbols, on the altar with its golden hangings, 
its richly wrought chalices and other sacred vessels ; 
and before it were the venerable priests, with their 
flowing beards, and costly robes, and jewelled mitres. 
The host veiled with cloth of gold was administered 
to the empress. Then the sanctuary closed, and the 
lofty anthem was answered by solemn voices from 
within, like the hidden chords of the human heart, 
when responding to external impressions of harmony 
and sablimity. 

The empress rose to leave the chapel, and Orloff 
stood before her with*wild and haggard looks. He 
knelt, and presented her with the ring of her rival. 
“ Your majesty’s orders are executed.” The empress 
smiled benignantly, and added the gem to the others 
which glistened on her imperial hand, then passed on, 
apparently like her Medicean namesake. 

“ Sans remords, sans plaisir, maitresse de ses sens, 

Et comme accoutumée a de pareils présens.” 
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FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 
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HEKAGON PATCH-WORK. 


Little girls often find amusement in making patch- 
work quilts for the beds of their dolls, and some even 


go so far as t 
thers and siste¥s: 
Patch-workemay be made in various forms, as stars, 
triangles, diamionds, waves, stripes, squares, &. The 
outside border should be four long strips of calico, all 
of the sort and not cut into patches. The dark 
ico should always be properly contrasted 
patch-work. 
may learn to make patch-work by begin- 
holders, and iron-holders; and for 
the smallest pieces of calico may be 


ke cradle-quilts for their infant bro- 








| used. ‘These holders should be lined with thick white 


muslin, and bound all round with tape; at one corner 
there should be a loop by which to hang them up. 
Blower-holders are very convenient for the use of 
servants, to save their hands from scorching when they 
remove the blower from the coal-grate. 

Perhaps there is no patch-work that is prettier or 
more ingenious than the hexagon, or six-sided; this 
is also called honey-comb patch-work. To make it 
properly you must first cut out a piece of pasteboard 
of the size you intend to make the patches, and of a 
hexagon or six-sided form. Then lay this model on 
your calico, and cut your patches of the same shape, 
allowing them a little larger all round for turning in 
at the edges. 

Of course the patches must be all exactly of the 
same size. Get some stiff papers (old copy-books or 
letters will &0) and cut them also into hexagons pre- 
cisely the size of the pasteboard model. Prepare as 
many of these papers as you have patches. Baste or 
tack a patch upon every paper, turning down the edge 
of the calico over the wrong side. 

Sew together neatly over the edge, six of these 
patches, so as to form a ring. ‘Then sew together six 
more in the same manner, and so on till you have 
enough. Let each ring consist of the same sort of 
calico, or at least of the same colour. For instance, 
one ring may be blue, another pink, a third yellow, 
&e. The papers must be left in, to keep the patches 
in shape till the whole is completed. 

When you have made a sufficient number of the 
calico rings, get some thick white shirting-muslin, and 
cut it also into hexagons, which must afterwards be 
sewed over papers like the coloured patches. Sew one 
of the white hexagons in the centre of each ring of 
calico, which must then be surrounded with a circle 
of white, which will make three white patches come 
together at each corner of the coloured rings. 

In this manner all the pat put togethée til 


the whole is finished. P er all round, 
of handsome dark calico, ail of the same sort. 
Prepare adi i¢k white muslin, and lay bats 


of card evenly between, after you have put it 
ifthe quilting-frame. In quilting it you have only 
tofollow the shape of the hexagons. When it is taken 
out of the frame, finish it with two or three rows of 
running at the edge, which must be neatly turned in. 









4 THREE-SIDED RETICULE. 


Cut your silk into three pieces of equal size. Each 
must be about a quarter of a yard in depth, and half 
a quarter wide. The sides of each must be straight 
till within a finger length of the bottom; they must 
then be sloped off to a point. Sew those three pieces 
of silk together, (inserting a covered cord between the 
seams,) and make them all meet in a point at the 
bottom. Put a tassel or bow at each corner, and one 
at the bottom. 





Hem down the top, and run a riband into it. 
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“Ir is in vain—it is in vain, my children! This | brightly even beneath the tears which now stream, 
unhappy kingdom is now experiencing the tender mer- | ed plenteously from them. 
cies of the Conqueror: our liberties are trampled under | “Dearest father!’ she exclaimed, « doubt not that wy 
foot; our religion insulted and despised; and our | shall yet be happy. King William, although a Ne 
reverend prelates selected one by one as lambs for the man, knows how to respect your virtues and yor 
slaughter. ‘The noble Primate Stigand is deposed and | years; you swore allegiance to him, as soon ag 
imprisoned ; the Bishops of Selesey and Elmham have | perceived that resistance to his authority would 
shared his fate, and my Lord of Durham has fled the | prolong the civil dissensions of the kingdom Withou 
kingdom. I, doubtless, am marked out as the next | benefiting the Saxon cause, and have ever since main. 
victim! ‘To have had the mitre placed upon my brows | tained tranquillity and obedience in your diocess.” 
by holy King Edward, is a crime which by this ingrate | “And did not Stigand, and Agelric, and Agelmay 
Norman will never be forgiven.” the same,” answered the Bishop; “and what is their 

The speaker was a man of a stately figure and Her- | reward? And have I not been spared thus long, only 
culean proportions. The thin white locks upon his | because this head has been sometimes known to dof 
head, and the deep furrows on his cheek, proclaimed the mitre for the helmet, and this bosom has changed 
his advanced age; but indicated neither mental decay | the tunic for the corslet of mail ; and these arms hays 
nor bodily infirmity. His large bright blue eye gleam- | occasionally been clad in steel instead of lawn!—but 
ed with all the fire and vivacity of youth; and his | hark! some one demands admittance.” 
step, as he paced the apartment, was firm and bold,| A bugle was heard sounding at the gate of the pis 
although hurried and irregular. His features were | copal palace,and presently an armed man, mounted @ 
agitated with an expression of mingled scorn and sor- | a stately white charger, was admitted into the coug. 
row; and his hand, which bore a silver staff crooked | yard. ‘He was not long in dismounting, and was sog 
at the top, seemed quite as well fitted to grasp the | ushered into the presence of the Bishop, where hayj 
sword as the crosier. unbarred his vizor, he exhibited features which wer 

“ Nay, my good lord!” said a young man, to whom | well known to all. The prelate extended his hang, 
clung a terrified maiden, and both of whom seemed | the maiden made a lowly reverence, and the 
deeply interested in the old man’s emotions, “do not | man, sinking on his knee, exclaimed, “ Your blessing, 
believe that the Conqueror, haughty and tyrannical as | my noble father—your blessing !” 
he is, will venture so far to outrage the feelings and “My Lord Fitzwalter,” said the Bishop, “ peace be 
opinions of his subjects as to strip your lordship of | with you!” 
those dignities which you have worn so honourably.| “Wulstan of Worcester,” returned the other, “[ 
My father, too, stands high in the favour of his sove- | greet you well.” 
sli and will not faj exert his influence in behalf} “Ha!” said the prelate, “so blunt! It is long singe 
of our friend : wre hhesadded, looking with a smile | I have heard myself styled plain Wulstan, and I dd 
towards the maiden, who Bhushed deeply, “to whom | not expect that, the first time that name again greeted 
we shall shortly be united by'ties.ofaf@@iaderer and yet | my ears, it should be from the lips of the Baron Fitz 
stronger nature.” A walter.” 

“Walter Fitzwalter,” said the prelate, “I pee “I dare not,” said the Baron, “call you my Lord of 
your father’s honour or his friendship; but I know the | Worcester, for [ am the bearer of the King’s command 
blind feudal obedience which your Norman laws e%-| to inform you that you are no longer bishop of this 
act from a subject towards his sovereign. I know that | digeess.” 
friendship, and duty, and filial, and parental, and con- «Ts if'@yen so?” said Wulstan; and then turning» 
jugal love, have often been sacrificed by the vassal, at | the heey id “was [ not gifted with the spirit of 





the command of his liege lord. 'Thou, Walter, never- | prophecy ? nd pray, my lord, may I crave to know 
theless, hast Saxon blood in thy veins, and a Saxon | of what crim@ poor Wulstan of Worcester has been 
heart in thy bosom; and the sun, which will most} guilty, that his, hand, which has borne this pastor 
gladden these old eyes, will be that which brightens | staff so long, may,mot retain it for the few years which 
the morning of thy nuptials with my fair child.” yet remain of his mogtal pilgrimage ?” 

The maiden blushed again, and the youth pressed| “No crime is impiifed to you, my lord; but the 
her more closely to his bosom. She appeared to be | King’s conscience is ed by his allowing you 
two or three years younger than her suitor, that is to | retain the episcopal dignityjvhich was conferred upm 
say, she had perhaps seen some eighteen or nineteen | you by an usurper. You received your pall from 
summers. Her form was tall and stately like her} Benedict LX. who was deposed for simony and intr 
father’s; and although youth and bloom were upon | sion into the papacy.” +3 
her cheek, and her long auburn tresses fell in rich The features of Wulstan had as yet betokened only 
ringlets down her neck, while his locks were blanched | wounded pride and mortified gn, but his lip now 
with age, and his broad expansive brow was furrowed | writhed with unutterable scorn. “Death!” he cried, 
with deep wrinkles, still their features bore a remark- | forgetting his sacerdotal character, «the King’s co 
able resemblance. She was wonderfully fair; per-| science was not troubled when he }forgot his com 
haps, at the period to which this narrative refers, she | nation oath, whereby he swore to proteét the Church 
might be called pale; for sorrow and suffering had|to administer justice, to repress vi@lence, and ® 
intruded even into the high places of England, and | govern the Normans and the Saxons by equal lews” 
left its traces on her once joyous countenance. Ofher| “Pardon me, my lord,” said Fitzwalter, “if I sy 
kindred, some had fallen in the field, some on the | that I must not listen to these injurious agcusationsd 
scaffold, and some were exiles ina foreign land: while | my sovereign. I come not here to reasomwith youd! 
her father, who had borne the episcopal staff for seve- | his commands, but to communicate them t@ you. A 
ral years, with honour to himself and benefit to his | more reluctant messenger he could not ha lected, 
spiritual flock, was. now waiting in expectation of the | but as he has entrusted me with this ission, | 
command of the Conqueror to resign it to some minion | have no choice but to inform you that are Col 
of hisown. Hereyes were of a deep blue, and sparkled | manded to appear before our lord the King, atte 
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of Westminster, at the Synod to be holden there 
pg ie by our gracious sov assisted by 
the most Reverend Primate Lanfranc, Archbishop of 


erbury; Where you are to resign your ring and 
staff, the King having deposed you from the 
see of Worcester, and appointed Robert of Orleans in 


your eet father” said Walter Fitzwalter, “surely 
the Ki knows not what he is doing, or how generally 
and deservedly the good Wulstan is beloved. A word, 
m thee” 
. png er boy !” said the Baron, inter- 
rupting him. “ His Grace of Canterbury, to whom 
such an office more properly belongs, tells me that he 
has endeavoured to act the mediator between the 
King and my Lord Wulstan, but without effect. His 
js fixed and unalterable.” 

« Then, my sweet Edith, said Walter, turning to his 
fair companion, “ although I may not wed the heiress 
of Woreester’s dignified prelate, yet the fair and vir- 
tuous daughter of good Wulstan shall still rule the 
heart of Walter Fitzwalter.” 

A cloud gathered on the Baron’s brow, and his 
breast seemed agitated by a variety of contending 
emotions. “My svn,” he said, “banish these idle feel- 
ings from your bosom. When I gave my consent to 
your union with this fair damsel, her father had not 
fallen under the displeasure of the King. It would ill 
become a Fitzwalter to espouse the daughter of a man 
who has been degraded from his dignities by his 
sovereign.” ‘ ; 

“My Lord Fitzwalter,” exclaimed the deprived 
Bishop, “ Wulstan of Worcester, the descendent of a 
long line of illustrious Saxon ancestors, whose brows 
were honoured with the mitre by the sacred hands of 
holy King Edward, was never degraded till this mo- 
ment, when a Norman adventurer, a baron, the creation 
of a duke whose fathers were themselves Norwegian 
marauders, has dared to consider an union with his 
family a disgrace. Fare you well, my lord; I shall 
meet the King at Westminster, and trust me, that 
neither Edith nor I shall in future give you reason to 
apprehend that your family honour may be tarnished 
by an union with us.” 

As the Bishop spake, his eye flashed fire, and his 
outstretched arm and haughty brow fully confirmed the 
truth of his assertion, that the steel gauntlet wouldefit 
his wrist as well as the lawn sleeve. 
seem startled, and had instinctively grasped is: sword ; 
but as he remembered the years, and th@i@acred cha- 
racter of the person with whom he ggnversed and 
with whom he had been on the point of being so nearly 
allied, it dropped again into itseseabbard. Edith 
elung to her father with a grasp.0f mingled fear and 
affection, and Walter stood halfadvanced between the 
angry speakers, for whom he/felt an equal veneration, 
yet was eager and ready@fo repress the violence of 
either. The Baron sei his sons’s arm, and was 
withdrawing him from the apartment, when Edith 
exclaimed, “ Walter,@@ar Walter! leave me not thus!” 

The youth sprang towards her and would have 
clasped her in — but the fathers of both were 
on the alert to pr@vent their embraces. 

“Edith! child?” said Wulstan, “load not my gray 
head with the ahly dishonour which can fall upon it. 
Let not my‘ ter cling to the proud Normans who 
spurn her !”’ 

“Walter!” gaid the Baron, “are thy father’s and thy 
King’s displafisure alike contemned! It were better 
for thee thu wert in thy grave, than wedded to the 
daughter man disgraced.” 

W fs fury would at this speech have proceeded 
shad not the Baron hastily retreated from 

followed by his son, who hoped that a 
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When Edith retired to her chamber that.eve: 
her bosom heaved with a theusand painful 
For Walter Fitzwalter she entertained the tenderest 
and most ardent affection. He was the son of a Nor- 
man nobleman of the highest rank and reputation, who 
had married a Saxen lady, and with whom, until the 
period of the invasion of England by Duke William, 
Bishop Wulstan had been upon terms of intimacy and 
friendship. The addresses of Walter were encouraged 
both by Edith and her father, and appeared certain of 
being crowned with success, until the period when 
the Duke of Normandy preferred his claim to the 
English crown. ‘That event put an end to all inter- 
course between Saxons and Normans; and Walter left 
the island, to return to it in a short time accompanied 
by his father, in the army which afierwards achieved 
the victory of Hastings. ‘The rapid successes of the 
Conqueror, and the unqualified submission of all 
England to his sway, induced Wulstan to take the 
oath of fealty to the man against whom he had not 
only preached and declaimed, but had, notwithstanding 
his age and clerical character, actually borne arms on 
the fatal day which made him lord of the destinies of 
England. He then began to remember that Walter 
had Saxon blood in his veins—that he sincerely loved 
and was beloved by Edith—and would sometimes even 
go so far as to argue that the Normans and the Saxons 
had one common northern origin, and that the short 
sojourn of the former in Neustria was not of itself suf- 
ficient to cut asunder the bond of consanguinity and 
amity. The Baron Fitzwalter and his son soon after- 
wards became, once more, welcome visiters at the 
episcopal palace of Worcester, and the youth and the 
maiden were again formally betrothed to each other.* 

Edith sat at her casement window, ruminating pain- 
fully on the events which had just occurred. The 
world, politics, the claims of contending families to the 


English crown, were naught to her; and she could 
not understand why things li should “al ta 
the way of the love whe i nc ae 

for each other. She g upon the vand rapid 


Severn, wh almost washed the walls of her 
father’s while the stately spires and columns of 
ral rose on its opposite bank, and the majes- 
tic'summits of Malvern towered in the distance. She 
thought how often, on such a night as this, when the 
tops of those stately hills, the spires of that venerable 
pile, and the waters of that translucent stream, glit- 
tered in the pale bright moonbeams, she had wandered 
with her love entranced in admiration of the enchanting 
scenery ; while Walter, who was a professor of “ the 
gay science,” of no mean reputation, would touch his 
lute, and raise his voice in celebration of her beauty 
and his passion. She thought too (and wept) how, like 
a dream, all that bliss had passed away in an instant, 
and left nothing but the sorrowful realities of life to 
fill its place. ‘Tears streamed down her lids, and she 
had just closed the casement, for the purpose of retiring 
to her pillow, when a familiar sound met her ear.— 
Surely it was Walter's lute, and it was Walter’s hand 
that touched it. A low sweet prelude was played; 
they were the very notes with which, but a few mi- 
nutes before, her thoughts had been occupied ; and then 
a voice, in whose tones she could not be mistaken, 
warbled the following well-remembered lines: 


“Love! thou hast done me wrong to wage 
Thy war within my heart, 
Ne’er bringing Mercy to assuage 
The rankling of thy dart. 
Where Mercy is not, love is found 
A tyrant haught and proud; 
Love, let thy knee salute the ground, 
At Mercy’s footstool bow’d. 


“Surely the greatest of the great, 
The best among the good, 
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May bid those powers together mate,— 
Oh! lady, calm their feud. 

That thou canst blend in union meek 
Things more opposed than they, 

The white and red upon thy cheek 
In love’s own language say. 


“Once on my lip (my bliss to seal) 
Thine own a kiss impress’d, 

And ever since that time I feel 
Love’s pangs within my breast. 

Give me again that kiss so dear, 
Which my heart’s peace betray’d, 

That kiss which, like Achilles’ spear, 
Can heal the wound it made.” 


Edith again unclosed the casement. A light skiff 
was on the river; the moonbeams fell directly upon it, 
and she had no difficulty in recognising Walter, who 
stood up in the boat, and held a bow and arrow in his 
hand. He waved his hand towards her, and pointed 
his arrow at the casement. She immediately stepped 
aside, and presently the arrow was shot into the apart- 
ment. A little scroll was bound to the shaft, which 
she opened and read: 


“To-morrow, dearest Edith, an hour before noon, 
your father will depart from the palace, in obedience 
to the King’s summons, to attend the Synod at West- 
minster. My father will leave his castle about the 
same time for the same purpose. Within an hour after 
his departure, I will be at the palace gates. The 
Seneschal knows my plot, and will conduct you to me. 
I have steeds fleet as the -wind, which will bear us 
speedily to the Abbey of St. Anne. The Abbot is my 
friend, and will unite us in those bonds which neither 
Kings nor Synods can dissolve. Kiss but thy hand to 
me, in token that thou consentest to seal the happiness 

WALTER.” 
- 

The scroll was no sooner, read than the maiden re- 
appeared at the window, and gave ver the testi- 
mony which he required. Walter is hand in 
return, and then the boat was seen rapidly gliding 
down the stream, while the youth’s lute uttered a few 
low soft notes of gratitude and benediction. 

The next morning was gay and joyous, and all the 
roads leading to the metropolis were full of life and 
bustle, occasioned by the throng of persons hastening 
to the Synod. The good Wulstan had been cordially 
and affectionately greeted by the multitude, as he and 
his retinue passed. Some rent the air with their ac- 
clamations, others knelt by the road-side and implored 
his blessing, and not a few breathed curses “not loud 
but deep,” upon the Conqueror and his Normans. The 
Baron Fitzwalter and his train, as they rode by, were 
received with respectful silence, unmixed, however, 
with any demonstration of attachment. Other great 
peers and prelates had also an opportunity of learning 
the sentiments which the multitude entertained towards 
them. The popular murmurs, however, were most 
loudly expressed, as, late in the day, and at a hurried 
pace, Robert of Orleans, the destined successor of Wul- 
stan, rode through the city o: Worcester, escorted by a 
band of Norman knights. “Wulstan for ever!’— 
“ Hallowed be the memory of holy King Edward !”— 
“ God defend the good Saxon Bishop!” were the excla- 
mations which rang in his ears as he traversed the 
metropolis of his intended diocess. “Death!” he 
cried, “these Saxon varlets are anxious for another 
field of Hastings.” He proceeded rapidly as he could 
over the bridge, and through the city gates, and emerg- 
ed into the open plain. “Raymond de Caen,” he said 
to the knight who rode next him, and pointing to two 
equestrians who were a short distance in advance of 





————____ 


crease that distance as speedily as i « 
readest thou yonder ?”—*« "Tis . statsly } wh: and 
gentle maiden, who, methinks, seem to have but ne 
vellous small desire for a more intimate acquaintance 
with us.”—*“Spur ye—spur ye, my zood friends” 
said the Bishop-elect. “I would fain understand more 
of this matier.”. The Normans urged their steeds tp 
the full extent of their mettle; but would not have 
been able to overtake the fugitives, had not the Maiden 
evidently been unable to support the fury of the chase, 
Once, as the pursuers approached, the youth tumed 
round, and with an expression of menace On this coup. 
tenance, shook his spear at them! “ By the holy Vip. 
gin!” said Raymond, “ ‘tis the son of the Baron Fitz. 
walter ; and I wonld stake my noblest falcon against 
the vilest coystril in England, that his companion ig 
Edith of Worcester, Wulstan’s fair daughter, with whom 
during the absence of his father, he would steal into 
the bonds of matrimony.” —* Say you 20?” said Robert 
of Orleans : “but I must not have Fitzwalter and Wyl. 
stan too nearly allied, or my head may yet ache long 
for the mitre which I thought was already encircling 
it. Seize them, and, should they resist, cleave them 
the ground.” 

“ Save ye, good Master Walter,” said Raymond, a 
he and his companions surrounded the youth, and 
wrenched his weapon from his hand. “TI litilet 
to have the honour of your company on the road 
Westminster.” 

“T travel not to Westminster,” said the youth, «but 
am escorting this lady to the Abbey of St. Anne, within 
whose sacred walls she is going to reside as the safest 
asylum for her during the absence of her father at the 
Synod.” 

“Tis a trim story, master Walter, and well 
the inventive genius of a Provencal poet of thy fame 
—but of a surety, although versed in ‘ la gaie science; 
thou hast no skill in prophecy, for ’tis to Westminster 
that thou must travel, and not to the Abbey of & 
Anne.” 

“ Guard them well,” said Robert of Orleans, who at 
that moment came up. “ "Tis a case which the King 
himself must hear and decide. My Lord Fitzwalter, 
who will be present at the Synod, will also be anxious, 
although not much gratified, to learn how his son 
comports himself in his absence.” 

Resistance was vain, and Walter Fitzwalter was not 
one when his arm was shackled, could ease his 
heart in words. In sullen silence, therefore, he sub 
mitted to th® dictates of his captors, and rode on in the 
same direction with them. The terrified maiden, 
mute and pale, followed the example of her lover— 
“Twas well, my, lord,” said Raymond, “ that acci- 
dent detained you beyond your appointed hour. The 
springbald had ti his plot bravely; and had we 
been two hours advanced on our road to Westminster, 
the holy Abbot of St. Amfip’s had rendered unnecer 
sary the pains which we are now taking.” 

On the day on which the Synod was held, the whole 
population of Westminster, (notwithstanding the 
distance between the two cities) of London also, seem- 
ed to be assembled in the vicinity @f the Abbey. The 
rumour that Wulstan of Worcester fad been summon- 
ed to resign his pastoral staff to a Nerman, had spread 
far and wide, and had created an extfordinary sens 
tion. The Bishop was almost id among the 
Saxons. His virtues were numerous, Ris liberality of 
an extent correspondent to the princely\revenues with 
which he was endowed ; and, although he was reputed 
to be an indifferent scholar, his eloquence was ovet- 
whelmingly powerful. He had, m r, enjoyed 
the especial favour of the late King, Ed the Com 
fessor ; who, although slighted and in his 
lifetime, was after his death remembered with the ut 
most affection and veneration by his people, and even 





them, and who seemed to be urging their steeds to in- 


canonized by the Pope. As the Bishop meved through 
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the crowds collected outside the Abbey, clad in his ing to become one. Nevertheless, not unto them, but 
- robes, and bearing his silver staff in his hand, | unto thee, will I resign my staff.” ; 

or ealtieade knelt down reverently before him, and Thus saying, he rose, and striking his staff with ex- 
bowed their heads to receive his blessing. ‘The soldiers | traordinary force and violence on the tomb, it penetra- 
who guarded the entrance to the Abbey received him | ted above an inch into the solid stone, and remained 
very differently. Although they bowed their heads | there fixed. The King, who had risen from his throne, 
and crossed themselves when a Norman prelate passed, | on perceiving the impassioned gestures of Wulstan, 
they remained as immovable as statues when any one | sunk back into it again, with a smile of contempt, 
of the few Saxons, who still retained that dignity, en- | when he saw that his passion had ended in a display 
tered the sacred edifice. Wulstan, however, only | so impotent. “If,” he said, “the wounded vanity of 
grasped his staff more resolutely,and trod with a firmer | the old dotard can be thus alleviated, be it even so.— 
step as he moved between these irreverent sentinels. My good Lord Robert of Orleans, pluck, I pray thee, 
‘An expression of applause which burst from the multi- | that episcopal staff away, and keep it for thy pains.” 

tude as he entered the Abbey, was instantly silenced | The Norman monk descended from his seat, and 
by the uplified spears of the soldiers; and then a| proceeded with alacrity to seize upon the symbol of his 


tumult of anxious and half-suppressed whispering per- | new honours; but he might as easily with his single 
yvaded the dense and rapidly increasing crowd. 








. arm have uprooted the oak from its firm foundation, as 
Before the high altar, and near the tomb of Edward | have removed the staff from the place in which the 
the Confessor, was erected a throne of great splendour | hand of Wulstan had planted it. “Death!” cried the 
and magnificence, under a superb canopy of state. On | King, foaming with passion, “have our Norman pre- 
it sat a man apparently about five-and-thirty years of | lates such girlish muscles that they cannot unseat the 
olding a sceptre in his hand, with the diadem of | planting of that old driveller’s aria—My Lord Arch- 
England on his head, and surrounded with all the in-| bishop, bring me the staff?” 
signia of royalty. Without these extrinsic symbols of} Lanfranc, a man apparently of superior strength to 
his rank, however, the lightning glance of his keen Wulstan, and of fewer years, then approached the 
blue eye, the haughty but majestic loftiness of his | tomb ; but his efforts were as unavailing as thosé of his 
brow, and the imperious smile with which his lip was | brother monk. The King, with a mixture of wonder 
curled, sufficiently indicated William the Conqueror. | and contempt in his countenance, derided their imbe- 
At his right hand, on a seat somewhat lower, sat Lan- | cile efforts; and, at length, to punish their effeminacy, 
franc, a Milanese monk, who had been recently eleva- | promised to confer the bishopric upon him alone, of the 
ted to the primacy, and who, by virtue of his distin- | ecclesiastics, who could remove the staff. The reve- 
guished station, presided over the Synod. Several | rend fathers, one and all, laboured painfully, and, no 
bishops, abbots, and other dignified ecclesiastics, in-| doubt, with hearty good will, but all were at length 
cluding Robert of Orleans, sat around him. The | obliged to abandon the task in despair. 
Baron Fitzwalter, and other Norman lords, stood on the The King, incensed almost to madness, leaped from 
left hand of the monarch, who, as Wulstan entered, | his throne, and approaching the tomb, seized the silver 
and bowed before the royal presence, stooped down | staff in his own Herculean grasp. It shook in his 
and conversed for a few seconds with the primate. sinewy hand; but to remove it from its place seemed 
“Wulstan, sometime Bishop of Worcester,” said | impossible. The big drops started from his brow, ait 
Lanfranc, “I am commanded by our Sovereign Lord | he gasped for breath with thewiolence of his®@xer- 
King William, to inform you that he has been pleased | tions, before he relinquished ils hold. 
to remove you from the station which you have so long Wulstan, heme his seat, now again ap- 
unworthily occupied, seeing that you are an unlearned | proached the of King Edward, and taking the 
and foolish person, ignorant of the French language, staff ante his hand, removed it as easily as Samson 
aud wholly incapable either to instruct the Church or | broke his manacles.* The whole assembly seemed 
to counsel the King. I therefore call upon you to de- ic-struck—for a moment they gazed on, in breath- 


age, hi 








liver up your pastoral ring and staff, that 1 may give silence, and then, “A miracle! a miracle!” was 
them to him whom the King has been pleased ; i- | shouted out by every one present. Some of the popu- 
hate as your suecessor.” lace, who had pressed into the aisles of the Abbey, 


Walstan drew himself up proudly to reply, and his | cried, “Blessed be the memory of good King Edward 
tall form and sinewy limbs seemed to expaid to colos- | —honour to his servant Wulstan!” and the cry was 
sal dimensions as he spake : “I know, my Lord Arch- | caught and echoed by the assembled crowd without, 
bishop,” he said, “that I am entirely amfit and unwor- | until the arches of the Abbey rang with its reverbe- 
thy of so high a station, being .mdeserving of the | rations. s 
honour, and unequal to the task§ and yet I think it un-| “The will of Heaven be done!” said the Conqueror, 
reasonable that you should demand that staff of me | approaching Wulstan. “Keep, my Lord of Worcester, 
which I never received frond you. However, insome | the pastora! staff which your hand has borne so long 
measure, I submit to your sentence, and will resign | with honour, and may God pardon us for having listen- 
that staff; but I consideg.it/just to make that resigna- | ed to evil counsellors who were plotting the destruction 
tion to none other thaff King Edward, the Holy Con- | of one of his most faithful servants.—But, Robert,” he 
fessor, who conferredeit on me.” said, turning to the disappointed candidate for the epis- 

Thus ending, h@ rose, and crossed the church to- | copacy, “was there not a charge against some persons 
wards King Edward’s tomb. “ Bold traitor!” said the | in your custody to which you would crave our atten- 
King, “art thou mad? or whither would thy insolence | tion?” 
lead thee?” Walstan heeded not, and seemed not| “Truly, my liege,” said the monk, who entertained 
even to hear indignant exclamation of the mon-| some hope that he might still remove Wulstan from 
arch ; but approaching the tomb, he knelt down before | the monarch’s favor; “ such a charge have I to prefer, 
it, and said: “Thou knowest, O holy King! that with | and it grieves me much to say that it is a charge in 
much unwilliMgness, and even by force, was 1 con-| which my Lord of Worcester is implicated.” 

strained to take this office upon me: for neither the| “Give it utterance then, reverend father,” said the 
desire of the"prelates, the petitions of the monks, nor | King, resuming his seat upon the throne, “ and we will 
the voice @f the riobility prevailed, till thy commands | listen to it attentively.” 

were laid me. But now, behold, there are anew Robert of Orleans then motioned to some of his atten- 
King and Sew lords: and a new Bishop pronounces | dants, who immediately disappeared, and shortly after- 
Thee they accuse of fondness for 
p, and me of assurance for consent-| * Hollinshed. 
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wards returned, leading the lovers, to whom the reader 
has already been introduced, into the royal presence. 

“ My liege,” said the monk, “I charge my Lord of 
Worcester with the practice of magic, witchcraft, and 
other diabolical aris. I charge him that, by means 
similar to those by which ,he has this day, I fear, de- 
ceived you and this reverend Synod, he has seduced 
this youth from his allegiance to his King, and his duty 
to his father, and fixed his affections upon this damsel, 
his daughter.” 

“ Nay,” said the King, smiling, “ ’tis a comely youth, 
and a most sweet maiden, and methinks that it needed 
not much magic to fix the stripling’s affections in the 
place to which they have wandered—But what says 
my Lord Fitzwalter’—doth this match meet with his 
disapprobation ?” 

“ My liege,” said the Baron, “I have to crave this 
reverend prelate’s perdon for my late unworthy car- 
riage towards him, and to supplicate his consent to the 
marriage of his fair daughter with my son.” 

“ Freely, freely, is that pardon granted and that of- 
fence forgotten,” said Wulstan, delighted at being able 
to seal the happiness of two persons to whom he was 
ardently attached. 

“Then,” said the King, “ the first duty which my 
Lord of Worcester shall now perform on the restoration 
of his functions, shall be the union of this lovely pair 
in the bonds of matrimony.—Proceed, my lord, in 
your holy office; and as the damsel will want some 
one to perform the duty of a parent on this occasion? 
perhaps she will not refuse the services of William of 
Normandy.” 

A shout, which seemed to rend the roof of the vene- 
rable pile under which they were assembled, burst 
from the multitude. Wulstan pronounced the marriage 
rites, the King gave away the blushing bride, and a 
day which had been ushered in with so many lamen- 
tations and ominous torebodings, closed amidst expres- 
sions of general satisfaction and delight. 


¥ . ——_— - 
EARLY MARRIAGES» 


BY DR. FRANELIN. 


You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on, the 
subject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the, 
numberless objections that have been made by nume- 
rous persons to your own. You may remember, when 
you consulted me on the occasion, that I thought youth 
on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the 
marriages that have fallen under my observation, I 
am rather inclined to think, that early ones stand the 
best chance of happiness. The temper and habits of 
the young, are not yet become so stiff and uncomplying, 
as when more advanced in life; they form more easily 
to each other, and hence, many occasions of disgust 
are removed. And if youth has less of that prudence 
which is necessary to manage a family—yet the parents 
and elder friends of young married persons are gene- 
rally at hand to afford their advice, which amply 
supplies that defect; and by early marriage, youth is 
sooner formed to regular and useful life: and possibly 
some of those accidents, or connexions, that might 
injure the constitution or reputation, or both, are 
thereby happily prevented. Particular circumstances 
of particular persons, may possibly, sometimes make 
it prudent to delay entering into that state; but, in 
general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit for 
it, the presumption is in nature’s favour, that she has 
not judged amiss in making us desire it. Late mar- 
Triages are ofien attended, too, with this further incon- 
venience, that there is not the same chance that the 
parents should live to see their offspring educated. 
“ Late children,” says the Spanish proverb, “are early 
orphans.” A melancholy reflection to. those whose 


—$_ 
generally in the morning of life; our hildren 
therefore, edueated and settled in the world by ~~ 
and thus our business being done, we have man 
noon and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, 

as our friend at present enjoys. By these earl ma 
riages we are blessed with more children; and ine 
the mode among us founded by nature, of every 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of them 
raised. Thence the swift progress of population 

us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am glad 
are married, and congratulate you most heartily ups 
it. You are now in the way of becoming & Usefal 
citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural State of 
celibacy for life—the fate of many bere, who never 
intended it, but who having too long postponed the 
change of their conditions, find at length, that it i8 too 
late to think of it, and so live all their lives jn 2 sity. 
ation that greatly lessens a man’s value. An oy 
volume of a set of books, bears not the value of ity 
proportion to the set; what think you of the odd hay 
of a pair of scissors; it can’t well cut any thing; jt 
may possibly serve to scrape a trencher! 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes 9 
ceptable to your bride. I am old and heavy, or} 
should ere this have presented them in person. | 
shall make but small use of the old man’s privilege, 
that of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your 
wife always with respect, it will procure respect tp 
you, not only from her but from all that observe it 
Never use any slighting expressions to her, even jp 
jest; for slights in jest, afier frequent bandyings, ay 
‘apt to end in angry earnest. Be studious in your 
profession, and you will be learned. Be industrions 
and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and tem. 
perate, and you will be healthy. Be in general vir. 
tuous, and you will be happy. At least, you will by 
such conduct, stand the best chance for such conse 


quences. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Next to air, food is the most necessary thing for 
our preservation ; on the choice of it, therefore, healtk 
greatly depends. The blood and corporeal juices n» 
turally tend to putridity and acrimoniousness : the only 
preventive of this destructive tendency, is the due 
regejpt or supply of fresh chyle, which preserves them 
in ild state which alone consists with health. 
Animal diet, generally, affords the greatest quantity 
this blandnutritious mucilage; while watery fluids 
dilute the teo gross parts, and carry off what is become 
unfit for use. Of vegetables, only the small portion 
of jelly which isweparated from the farinaceous part, 
and the extracted farina itself, afier being much ele 
borated, are converted into the animal nature ; yet the 
use of vegetables prevents repletion, as well as a to 
great tendency of the bl@od to putrescent acrimony. 
Hot climates, and the constitutional heat of particular 
persons, render vegetables necessary in large propor 
tions. While the appetite continifes, animal substances 
afford the highest relish; but their grossness sates it 
before the stomach is duly filled. Wegetables should, 
therefore, be eaten after both flesh and fish ; and alter 
nately with them, in order to prevent the too speedy 
satiation of the appetite ; as few herbs.or fruits satiate 
in such a degree as io hinder the filling Of the stomach; 
while no diet, which is very nourishing, can be eaten 
to fulness, because its nutritious parts are oily and 
satiating. Animal food alone would goon produce 
loathing. Hot acrid habits receive from milk and 
vegetables the material necessary for correcting their 
constitutional excesses ; but cold, pituitous, nervous 
systems, which require much nourishment from little 
digestion, and from a small quantity of food) may, and 
should nse animal food more freely —Females’ Ency- 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER. 





NO. 


| flatter myself I might rest the cause I have under- 
taken to advocate, on the strong testimony in my former 
number ; but to put an end to all cavil—“to make 
assurance doubly sure,” I shall present a few more 
extracts from witnesses, equally unexceptionable. 

It is to be observed that the foul pictures drawn of 
this country by most of the English travellers, are 
from the lowest orders of society ; and therefore, even 
if they were correct as regards those who sit for the 
portraits, they are unfair and unjust as respects the 
nation. On this subject Mr. Ouseley, an attache to 
the British legation at Washington, justly observes :— 

« Let us imagine an America, or any other foreign- 
er, coming to England, and lodging at Wapping, or 
in some obscure part of the tower hamlets, and giving 
the ‘vells’ and ‘vats,’ the ‘osses’ and ‘himages,’ of 
some of the cockney population as a fair sample of 
London manners!” Ouseley’s Remarks, p. 61. 

Such, truly, is the course pursued by most of the 
European travellers who malign this country; of 
whom the most scurrilous is a certain German lady, 
[woman,] whose shameless libels, after having been 
widely disseminated throughout Germany and other 
parts of the continent of Europe, have been transferred 
to one of the English magazines, the Spectator. 

I shall commence with Captain Hall, whose travels 
have been much more censured than they deserved. 
He laboured, it is true, under considerable prejudices; 
but that his feelings towards this country were, on the 
whole, favourable, will appear from the annexed ex- 
tracts :— 

“ We passed ourtime very agreeably on the banks of 
the Combahee; butour kind host, not content with treat- 
ing us sumptuously while we remained with him, in 
the true spirit of that useful hospitality which prevails 
in those countries, took care that we should be well 
lodged even when on the road.” Vol. II. page 220. 

“The inhabitants were every where ready to give 
us all they had; but their ordinary wants [in some of 
the remote settlements] being entirely of a different 
nature from ours, they very often had it not in their 
power to entertain us in the manner ie une 
would have wished. This was our fault, never theirs ; 
for hospitality was a thing we were sure to meget in every 
corner, no matter how remote.” Idem, 178. 

“It is quite true, that in spite of the absence of na- 
tional cordiality, they are obliging andMiospitableto every 
stranger individually, English ineluded, of course.” 
Idem, 182. ff 

“Ineed hardly say that qué letters of introduction 

brought troops of friends t@ our service, who, as iz 
every other part of this hospitable country, were anxious 
to = our stay agreeable and profitable.” Idem, 
p- 308. 
“Next day we proteeded to the plantation of one of 
our obliging Charlgéton friends, who, in the style of hospi- 
tality universal in the south, had begged us to make it 
a resting place.” « Idem, p. 206. 

“There was,not above one sleeping berth for every 
three passengegs on board ; and this small number was 
still further reduced by a slice being taken off the 
gentlemen’s cabin to enlarge that of the ladies: for it 
18 @ rule we sw universally observed in America, never 
ta think how the men shall fare, till every female has been 
fully accommodated.” idem, 94. 

“The thier inhabitants of those towns * * * 
‘ ly ready, not only with their money, but 
with theif\personal exertions, to relieve the distresses 
of their ld™.fortunate fellow creatures; and I must 









of the Americans, that nothing can 
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II. 


be more energetic than the way in which they set about 
the establishment and maintenance of their public cha- 
rities.” Idem, p. 204. 

“T visited the jail, the penitentiary, and the insane 
institution. Every one of the establishments appeared 
to be strongly marked with the effect of that active 
desire to contribute to the wants of the wretched, which 
we meet with in all parts of America, but in no place 
more conspicuously thanin Baltimore.” Idem, p. 103. 

“The most complete silence prevails in the Senate ; 
and there is very little interruption to it in the House 
of Representatives. Members are never brow-beaten 
nor coughed down, nor are the ‘hear, hear,’ and other 
cries that prevail in the British House of Commons, at 
all tolerated.”——Stuart’s Three: Years in North Ameri- 
ca, vol. ii. p. 14. 

“Tam bound to say, that I always felt myself at 
ease respecting any little articles I might leave in the 
room, when the servants, whether male or female, 
were white Americans. This testimony to their honesty 
I can bear, after travelling through almost every part 
of the United States.” Idem, p. 47. 

“I went to the front gallery in the Presbyterian 
Church in the forenoon; but I had not been long 
there, when General Daniel, the State Marshall, as- 
cended to the gallery and begged me, as a stranger, 
to take a place in his seat, which was well cushioned, 
and which I accordingly did. I suspect this is not the 
sort of politeness that would be approved at Almack’s. 
The General would be voted a bore for adhering to the 
good manners of the old school.” Idem, p. 58. 

“It is, I believe, chiefly to my always giving my 
real sentiments, free from gibe or sarcasm, to the 
people of this country, and convincing thempeven 
when I have differed from/ ‘im opinion by the 


manner of doing it, that I have no inimical feeling, that 
Iam indetaaisti never-failing attention which I 
recewwe ; I'never have been treated by any one, whom I 
had the slightest reason to care about in this country, 
atherwise than with kindness and civility.’ Idem, p. 
180. 

“TI have never heard a foreigner settled imthis coun- 
try complain that he was not treated as well in all 
respects as the natives.” Idem, p. 189. 

“In one respect the servants are far superior to 
British servants. There is never any pilfering on the 
part of American white servants: and there are no 
people of colour in Illinois. Even in travelling, fre- 
quently in the wildest country in the civilized world, 
for some thousand miles, I never had the slightest ap- 
prehension, excepting on one occasion in Virginia—a 
country of slaves.” Idem, p. 244. 

“The term gentleman is as well known and recog- 
nised among highwaymen and pick-pockets as with 
the highest duke in the land. No doubt their inter 
pretations of the term do not agree; but if the most 
generally accepted definition of the term be admitted, 
that it includes all persons of good education and 
good manners, I venture to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction from any one who has had opportunities of 
seeing the mass of the population of the United States 
—the north and the south, the east and the west—that 
that country contains an infinitely greater number of 
gentlemen than any other which exists, or ever has 
existed. I am glad to be supported in this opinion by 
at least one late British traveller in America, Mr. 
Ferrall, who says ‘ that all in America are gentlemen.’ ” 
Idem, p. 263. 

“The great mass of the people of the United States 
are so much better educated, so much better informed, 
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and possess so much better manners, so much more 
self-possession and ease, that it is absolutely ludicrous 
to compare the people of Great Britain with them in 
those respects.” Idem, p. 266. ‘ 

“« My own belief decidedly is, that there is infinitely 
less hypocrisy in matters of religion in the United 
States, and certainly not more enthusiasm or fanaticism 
than in Great Britain.” Idem, p. 276. 

“ Although divorces are, in the United States, in the 
power of all, and not, as in England, accessible to the 
nobility and the very wealthy alone, there is no nation 
in the world where the marriage bond is so religiously 
observed as in the free part of the United States.” 
Idem, p. 281. 

“TI have mentioned every instance, without excep- 
tion, where the treatment at any of the hotels was not 
such as a traveller has a right to expect; and I may 
fearlessly ask of any one entitled to answer the ques- 
tion, whether it be at all likely that an individual 
travelling through Europe for as many thousand miles 
as I did through America, almost through all the States, 
unknown, and generally without any recommendation, 
would have had as many acts of kindness and attention, 
and as few instances of incivility to record, as occur- 
red in the course of my long journeys?” Idem, p. 305. 

P. S—If, Mr. Editor, you feel disposed to receive 
any further evidence on thissubject, I shall furnish some 
more for your next number. M. C. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 20, 1834. 
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INDIAN BATTER CAKES. 
A pint of rich milk to be heated. 
A piece of butter about the size of a walnut. 
Eight large table-spoopfuls of sifted Indian meal. 
Three large table-spoonfuls of sifted wheat flour 
Three eggs. 
A salt-spoonful of galt. 
A pant of cold milk. 

Put the butter into the first and warm 
it in a saucepan. When it is scalding hot, have ready 
in a pan, the Indian meal and flour (well mixed tége- 
ther) and pour the milk upon them. Stir it well, and 


then thin it with a pint of cold milk. Beat it till” 


perfectly smooth, and free from lumps. Have ready 
three eggs beaten till light, and stir them gradually 
into the batter, adding the salt. 

Bake the cakes on a griddle, and butter them hot. 


TO DRESS TERRAPINS. 


Put them for a few minutes into boiling water; then 
take them out, and pull off the outer shell. After- 
wards boil the terrapins till the claws become tender. 
Take them out of the inner shell, and be careful not 
to break the gall, which must be taken away from the 
liver. The spongy part must also be left out. All the 
rest is good. 

Next, cut up the terrapins into small pieces; season 
them with a little salt and cayenne, and add some 
butter. Stew them awhile, and afier some time, put 
in some more butter rolled in flour, and some wine, 
allowing one glass to each terrapin. White wine is 
best. 

When it begins to stew, put in & wine-glass of water 
to each terrapin. When it has stewed sufficiently, 
stir in some beaten yolk of egg just before it goes to 
the table, allowing one yolk to each terrapin. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 


Make a pickle of salt and water strong enough to 
bear an égg. Make it scalding hot, and pour it over 


your oysters, having first 
liquor. 

Then pour a small quantity of the pickle into the 
oyster liquor, and boil it with mace, cloves, alsy 
and whole pepper, to your taste, adding a little Of the 
best vinegar. 

Pour the mixture while hot, over your oysters, anj 
put them up in stone jars if intended for keeping. Ty 
up the jars when the oysters are cold. 


—=-—_—_ 
THE TOILET.—No. 4. 
THE EARS. 


strained them from ther 


Tue whole toilet of the ear consists in paying proper 
attention to cleanliness. Externally the concha 
external cavities ought to be washed and carefully 
dried. We have already observed, that many persons 
prevent the toothach by attention to the ears. Inte, 
nally it is necessary to remove the cerumen when tm» 
copious. This must not be done too indiscriminately 
or too completely, for it is the wax of the internal eg 
which lubricates the passages for the admission of 
sounds. In the production of this secretion, natu 
had this useful object in view, and excessive cleanjj. 
ness in the passages of the internal ear would be hostile 
to her intentions. 

Indurated wax in the internal ear is often a cans 
of deafness. When this is the case, soap-suds may be 
injected by means of a delicate syringe; and a little 
bullock’s gall, to which a few drops of the balsam of 
Tolu may be added, will remove the cause. 

It would, perhaps, be a difficult task to define what 
ought to constitute a handsome ear; though unques 
tionably there is a beauty peculiar to this structure 
equally rare, perhaps, and of equal importance with 
that of the other parts of the body. Such, at least, 
was the opinion of that celebrated painter Annibale 
Carracci. At all events, a just medium and proportion 
must always arrive nearer the point of perfection than 
extremes ; consequently it may be concluded, that the 
ear ought to be neither too high nor too low, nor pro- 
ject too far. These are defects injurious to symmetry, 
the soul of beauty; and they destroy regularity of the 
oval of the forehead. 

A handsome ear ought not to be either too large or 
too.small; too muscular or too cartilaginous; too crisped 
or t; too red or too pale. All these and other 
extremes,‘are indicatives of certain physical or monl 
imperfectiOns, of which it is neither our province nor 
intention to*treat. 

_——o 


\_ NATURE. 


Tue following eldquent conclusion is extracted 
from an article by Pie®pont. After speaking of the 
varying changes of nature, he says :— 

“If then the beauties of the year are so fading, and 
its bounties so soon perish: if the loveliest scenes of 
nature so soon lose their powér to charm, and a few 
revolving years break the spell that binds us to those 
whom we love best; if the very ture of the earth is 
changed by its own convulsions ; if the form of human 
government, and the monuments of buman power and 
skill cannot endure—if even the religions that predo- 
minate in one age are exploded in another; if nothing 
on the “ earth beneath, or the waters ander the earth,” 
preserves its form unchanged, what i there that re- 
mains for ever the same?—What is thefe over which 
the autumnal winds and wintry frosts have no power! 
What does not pass away while we aré, contending 
with wayward fortune, or struggling wi lamity! 
What then is proof against the fluctuati f homan 
opinion and the might of the ocean’s es, when 
mountains are heaved up from the abyss, or thrown 





from their deep foundations ? , 
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